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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God . 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sine 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


As It Was in Eighteen Forty-two 


_ FRIEND sends us a copy of Congregationai 
Journal, Concord, N. H., dated Thursday, 
December 22, 1842, and with it there comes 

the request that we pass the paper on to the editor of 
The Congregationalist (Advance) when we have exam- 
ined it. This mission with all fidelity shall be per- 
formed, but not until we first have skimmed the 
cream. Henry Wood is editor and proprietor, and the 
paper is almost two years of age. 

The leading article, a continued one, unsigned, 
as often happened in those days, is on “The Nature 
and Advantages of Preaching According to the 
Oracles of God.” By oracles the writer apparently 
meant two things—the Bible and also the minister 
preaching Bible truth. The article is well written, but 
carries the amusing proposition that one advantage 
of preaching Bible truth would be that there would be 
no divisions among ministers, “‘but that they would be 


perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the’ 


same judgment.”’ 

The writer continues: “The unhappy division 
which has disturbed the peace of the Congregational 
Churches in New England and rent asunder the Pres- 
byterian Church is a clear indication that not a few 
ministers speak, not as the Oracles of God teach, but 
as their Philosophy dictates. This is the source of the 
mischief, the bitter root which has produced this worm- 
wood and gall.”” We trust all Unitarians are listening in. 

The next article deals with the lectures of Mr. 
William Miller, entitled ‘‘Evidence from Scripture and 
History of the second coming of Christ about the year 
1843.” It was “written in compliance with an appoint- 
ment of the Deerfield Association, and read before 
the same at their meeting at Deerfield, November 8, 
1842, by Rev. Nathaniel Wells. Published in the 
Journal at the request of the Association.”’ 

We were about to say that Mr. Wells makes short 
work of Miller, but there was no short work in 1842. 
He does, however, demolish him. His opening sentence 
is: “Vain would be the attempt to follow Mr. Miller 
through all the hypotheses, assumptions and strange 
combinations of very important truths with his own 
groundless conjectures.’ And yet Miller, who crowded 
many a New England hillside with disciples dressed 
in ascension robes ready to mount up into glory, has 
six or eight inches in the Britannica, and Wells, a man 


of well ordered mind according to the light of the day, 
has none. 

Then comes a poetical filler clipped from the 
Episcopal Reeorder—terrible poetry, as are tons of it 
today, beginning: “I am weary of straying—oh fain 
would I rest.” 

From the Western Christian Advocate an article is 
clipped, the third clipping on page 1, showing how ” 
paste-pot and shears were the rock and the fortress 
of the giants of old as well as of the Lilliputians of 
today. This, too, is an article of attack, and the 
Baptists, who believe in immersion, get the round shot 
and the minie balls. President Dwight shows that the 
primary meaning of ‘‘baptizo”’ is cleansing. Lathrop 
reveals the primary meaning to be “‘free.”” Hemenway 
declares the original import to be “‘washing or wetting.”’ 
The author is W. W. Redman of Platte City, Mo. 
In all he quotes fifty authorities. They do not all say 
the same thing, but they say in substance to hades 
with immersion. Now Andover-Newton Seminary 
crowns its lovely hill, and the children of the warriors 
of old teach theology together. 

-Turning the page of this old-fashioned blanket 
sheet, we face the leading editorial for Christmas, and 
lo, it is on ‘Public Thanksgiving.”’ No papish non- 
sense here about Christmas. ‘‘We thought of New 
England, on whose bleak shores two centuries ago 
exiled religion found a sanctuary and a home; culti- 
vated to the summit of her granite hills, adorned with 
churches, dotted with schoolhouses, opulent in the 
commerce and the arts, the land of universa! education, 
resistless energy, pure morals and intelligent piety, 
where more than in any other place on which the sun 
shines, the wise and the good would wish to live and 
hope to die.” 

Did we not weakly fear to be found out, we 
should commit this editorial to memory and declaim it 
as our own at some banquet in Nashua or Concord, 
and win renown. 

Choice gems are culled from the American Home 
Missionary. The Campbellites are growing by leaps 
and bounds in Iowa. They do need to nurse their 
babes in Christ as do Congregationalists. Once 
“lunged” in pond or stream they come out ‘‘pure as 
an angel with no danger of falling away.’ Error of 
every kind is full of life and activity. Joe Smith re- 
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cently sent out 300 men, two and two, through the 
country to counteract the disclosures of his profligate 
conduct made by General: Bennett. Poor Smith, 
lynched by a mob at Carthage, Illinois, in June of 
1844! 

“The Infants Lesson” by ‘‘A Young Lady” shows 
that there was some literary style in those days. 
“T saw an infant and as I gazed upon its opening 
loveliness as it lay unconscious upon its mother’s knee 
and smiled, methought how many useful lessons are 
taught by infancy which like gems placed in a crown 
cannot but make a diadem of graces spiritual.”’ 

A communication from Washington, D. C., is 
most interesting. Tyler was President, and John 
Quincy Adams was winning imperishable fame in the 
House. We note that Washington was a moral Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and that the Rev. Septimus Tuston 
had been made Chaplain of the Senate. “And I can 
assure you no better proof can be desired of a man’s 
talents and worth than the fact that he has secured 
the regard and support of two such talented but 
capricious bodies in regard to clergymen as the Houses 
of Congress.” 

But in the book review columns we find the 
choicest gems. ‘‘Universalism Exposed and Renounced 
by Matthew Hale Smith, Boston, Tappan and 
Dennett.” | Universalist pastor. at Salem and. at 
Hartford, a high reputation for talent and character, 
a man who had reached “the intima penetralia of 
Universalism,” after painful and prolonged struggles 
convinced of the fatal errors of the system, now 
happily settled over a Congregational church in 
Nashua. ‘‘Though many of his statements are painful 
and revolting we have seen no evidence that they are 
malicious or untrue.”” The disclosures of the book 
have led many to pause “‘on the road that leadeth down 
to the chambers of death.” What laughter would 
follow the reading of the review in any Congregational 
or Universalist or union meeting today! 

There was a great revival in Claremont, and by 
report Claremont needed it. 

We cannot pause on ‘Agricultural,’ ‘General 
Intelligence” or ‘‘Obituaries.”’ Nor can we do justice 
to the advertisements. ‘Air Tight Stoves,’’ the 
Youth’s Companion, Dr. Durkee’s private hospital in 
Boston, Hebron Academy, all appear. But there is 
one notice which especially links the present with this 
virile past: 

“Upon an examination of our books we find a 
large amount due on the present and last year’s sub- 
scriptions.” ‘Then in large type with a hand pointing, 
these words: “The immediate payment of which is 
necessary for the continuance of the paper.” 

Then our friend and comrade of 1842 goes on: 
“Reluctant as we are to dun, it is equally painful to be 
dunned, and that by honest mechanics and manu- 
facturers who need their pay for the labor and ma- 
terials by which the Journal week by week visits our 
subscribers. The times are admitted to be hard; it is 
with difficulty money can be collected even in incon- 
siderable sums, but how much easier it is for one to 
pay the petty price of his subscription than it is for us 
to meet the heavy and constant expenses attending the 
support of the establishment. Our readers profess to be 
governed by religious principle; let them remember 


that religion requires not only the payment of our 
debts but punctuality in discharging them!’ ° 

More there is of interest, but we have quoted 
enough. The world moves on, but some of the funda- 
mentals of living as revealed in such old documents. 
help us to judge the generations. 

Burden, trouble, care, responsibility, disappoint- 
ment, do not belong to us of today exclusively. Our 
fathers struggled through. So shall we. They made 
mistakes. So do we. The God before whose face the 
generations rise and pass away was with them, and will 
be with us. 


CHURCH WORK IN THE NEW YEAR 


NE thing to be said for all kinds of work dealing 
with human beings is that there is no end to it. 
We never run out of work. And what a good 
thing that is. Those of us who are dealing with human 
beings, in social settlements, in schools, in charities, 
in churches, have limitless chances to do important 
and interesting things. To be sure, if we take folks. 
in masses they are less interesting, but even mass. 
movements like parish or town meetings have about 
them the interest of the unpredictable and often the 
inexplicable. 

Consider our Universalist churches. We are come 
to a time when by common consent we can make new 
experiments. If only twenty or thirty people come to 
hear us preach, we might, if we would, fit ourselves to 
teach, and get up a class in religion that would con- 
vince even the old mossbacks in our parishes of ‘‘the- 
foolishness of preaching.” 

Or if we have folks who do not want to come 
together in a class, we might see what we could do 
getting really acquainted with our twenty or thirty 
in their homes—not expecting to do it all in a week, 
but keeping at it with zest until friendship comes into- 
existence. Then where there is friendship anything 
might happen. 

We hear many complaints about the theological 
schools of today, but we find young fellows and girls. 
coming from them marvelously interested in pageantry 
and religious drama, and able to use these great tools. 
of religious instruction. 

Another good thing to be said for religious work 
is that it is hard. There is no discounting the power 
of agencies today that lower and vitiate popular taste. 
Anything that lowers tastes or standards makes it hard 
for religion, for religion grows in the soil of fine feeling. 
Yet the greater the agencies of vulgarization, the 
greater the thrill of overcoming them. 

Our work is endless and difficult, but it is impor- 
tant, it is full of variety, it is most interesting, and it. 
calls out the best in us. . 

We are convinced that one reason for discourage- 
ment in churches today is that they are sectarian, and 
sectarianism does not go far now. The whole spirit. 
of the age is against the sectarian appeal. This is not 
true in the Universalist Church alone. It is true: 
among Congregationalists, Presbyterians, even Meth- 
odists. Great sections of those fellowships do not 
respond at all to any purely denominational appeal. 

What then? Close up and stop work? No, simply 
jook around at the fields white with the harvest.. 
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Simply recollect what the church is for and what 
religion is for, and get at the work. It is an unusual 
community in which there are no young folks to be 
instructed, no old or sick folks to be comforted, no 
hard pressed folks to be led to the Burden Bearer. It 
is an unusual community in which there is no work to 
be done to make it a better community. And we do 
not know of a spot on earth where folks take as broad 
a view as they might of their relation to all other parts 
of the earth. 

It is a great big glorious task that we have in this 
field of religion. There are innumerable approaches 
to the problems, innumerable methods of work, and 
chances for an infinite variety of workers. 


We like the field of religion. We are glad that our . 


work is in it, although we realize that so far we have 
only dabbled around the edge of a mighty ocean. But 
there are some competent men and women coming 
along fast. Let us hold things together and give them 
their chance. 

* * 


THIS UNKNOWN NINETEEN THIRTY-FIVE 


HERE are twelve months of it. It is veiled in 
mystery. We do not know what will happen 
to us. In mingled dread and anticipation we 

enter the year 1935. Of some things about it, we can 
be sure. If we live we shall face the gales of winter, 
we shall see the springtime come, we shall go on into 
the warm, beautiful summer, we shall experience 
autumn, and then we shall have winter with us once 
again. 

We can be sure, too, that all the old familiar 
holidays and holy days will come along. Lincoln’s, 
Lee’s and Washington’s birthdays, Lent and Easter, 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, and so on once 
more to Christmas and another New Year. We can 
be sure that we shall have to eat, drink, breathe and 
sleep in order to live, and that we shall not live well 
if we do not show wisdom in them all. 

It is not such an uncertain year in many respects. 
The sun, the moon, the stars, this great fruitful earth, 
are reasonably sure to be with us and to do their parts. 

Wherein then lies our insecurity? Why does a 
feeling of dread come over us? 

For one thing, when we look back over a twelve- 
month we see the inevitable changes of time. Mighty 
men dropped out in 1934, in Belgium, in Japan, 
in France, in Germany—Albert, Togo, Barthou and 
Poincare, von Kluck and von Hindenburg—as well sa 
in every other country. By accident, by the assassin, 
or because they were old, they were taken from us. 
We know that such things will come in 1935, but we 
do not know when or to whom. 

Hundreds went by accident in the old year and 
hundreds will go by accident in the new. Thousands 
went by little wars in the old year. They may go by 
millions in the new. Stalin says that, while the last 
war smashed capitalism in Russia, ruined Germany 
and wrecked the economic systems of the world, the 
capitalistic nations are plunging on toward the abyss. 
We may not believe it, but we are just a little afraid. 

In 1934, there were terrible political murders in 
Germany and in Russia, and just as terrible lynchings 
n the United States, though we take comfort in the 


fact, if any comfort can be taken, that our govern- 
ment did not authorize the lynchings. 

We do not know what is going to happen to our 
money, to our investments, to our jobs, or to our 
terrible lack of jobs. 

We can make a black picture if we insist upon it. 
We can all sink down again in fear and inaction. But, 
as we can be sure of the earth and sky and sea, we 
can be reasonably sure of the race of men. 

In 1985 we can be sure that there will be those 
who will go straight ahead to raise corn and wheat and 
cotton to feed and clothe the world, to make new 
inventions and discoveries, to conquer diseases never 
before conquered, to raise the standard of public 
health, to work at the old problem of public safety, 
to give their brains and courage and lives to subdue 
public enemies, to improve education, to better 
government, and to think and plan and work for a 
nobler culture. 

We can be just as sure that one company of men 
and women will march on in the work of religion, 
toiling to give peace, unity, meaning, to individual 
lives and to give an upward impulse to the mass. 

It is the work of all these people which tends to 
change our feeling of insecurity into one of confidence, 
our fear into courage, our doubt into faith. 

If we cannot stop all the juggernauts in 1935, we 
can learn to keep out of their way, to snatch others 
from their path, and to face them with the conviction 
that they cannot touch our souls. 

' Some one may comment, “You have said nothing 
about God.” We hesitate to write the word lest it 
seem to be a bit of professionalism. In fact, we have 
not left Him out. It is God who holds the earth in its 
orbit. It is God through man and in man who works 
at the serum for infantile paralysis. 

We can be sure of God in 1935 as in 1835, as in 
1735, as in 1635, and as in the time when sun and 


“stars were new. 


There is a power here to unify the most torn 
and divided life. There is a power here which out of 
seeming evil still educeth good. 

With serenity the true man will march on into 
1935. He will not quietly await the trials and dangers, 
but he will go to meet them and will grapple with 
them, and he will leave the issue to One who probably 
knows full well and always has known just what He 


is about. 
x 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Only in a federal law with teeth in it is there hope 
of ending lynching like the terribly brutal affair near 
Greenwood, Florida. Dare the Democrats, now in 
overwhelming power, tackle this subject so full of 
dynamite? 


Ours is a rapidly changing world. Do we have or 
should we have a rapidly changing church? 


“Tt is a mighty poor sermon,” sighed the repro- 
bate, “‘that does not hit me somewhere.” 


New model cars! We must work for new model 
men as operators. 
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Ninety Years of the Oxford Association’ 


Sue L. Gordon 


A IGHTEEN hundred and forty-four marks the 
beginning of the Oxford Association of 
Universalists as an organization. Ninety 
years! It’s a long, long way to travel. And 
we ask ourselves the question: What have the ninety 
years wrought? To answer that question, I am asking 
you to go with me through some of the ins and outs, 
the ups and downs, of the Oxford Association of Uni- 
versalists. This paper is not, in any sense, a history, 
just a glance at some of the milestones along the 
way’ 

i Let us try to picture the city of Lewiston, on the 
morning of September 17, 1844, when thirty-eight 
delegates, from thirteen different. parishes, “‘in accord- 
ance with previous notice,’ met for the preliminary 
council at which this Association was organized. 
Lewiston, or Lewiston Falls, as the place was called 
in the old days, was just a country town with less than 
two thousand inhabitants, but standing on the thresh- 
old of that period of remarkable growth that followed 
the development of its water-power. 

There was no Universalist church in Lewiston in 
1844, but there were Universalists, and Lewiston must 
have been a gathering place for the people of our faith, 
for we know that it was the birthplace of our State 
Convention in 1828, and from the “History of An- 
droscoggin County” we learn that, as early as 1821, 
Universalists, among the proprietors of the “Old 
South Meeting House” (Baptist), demanded a pro- 
portionate part of the time, saying that they believed 
in an impartial ‘“Almity.”’ No mention of the place 
of meeting is made in the records; it may have been the 
“Old South Meeting House;”’ it may have been a 
private residence. 

We have no reason to believe that the delegates 
of 1844 were more conscious of their responsibilities 
than the delegates we have with us today, but the 
picture they made is in strange contrast to the one 
we see here. No woman was allowed to sit in the 
council. The fathers of the Oxford Association of 
Universalists were sticklers for form, but they knew 
what they wanted to do, and went about the business 
of organization with that end in view. 

Brother William R. French of Turner Center 
called the meeting to order. (The ministers were al- 
ways called “Brother” in the early days of the Associa- 
tion.) A list of delegates was made, and a committee 
appointed to report on a form of constitution and by- 
laws. After the report of that committee, a council 
was formed in ‘accordance with the constitution,” 
and Dr. Calvin Gorham of Lewiston Falls was made 
its chairman. 

The preamble of the constitution, as adopted in 
1844, was amended in 1859 at a council of the Asso- 
ciation held in Buckfield, and now reads: “The Maine 
Convention of Universalists at its late session in 
Bangor, having authorized and directed that Oxford 
and Franklin Counties and all that part of Andros- 


*Read at the ninetieth session of the Oxford Association of 
Universalists held in Canton, Maine, Oct. 11, 1934. 


coggin County which lies on the west side of the 
Androscoggin River shall form an Association to be 
known as the Oxford Association of Universalists, we, 
agreeable to these, our vested rights, and to promote 
the interests of our cause, adopt the following con- 
stitution.”” The constitution has eight articles dealing 
with time of meeting, officers and their duties, member- 


ship, and delegates. 


The state in 1860 was divided into six associ- 
ations, as follows: 1. Hancock and Washington 
Counties. 2. Penobscot, Piscataquis and Aroostook 
Counties. 3. Lincoln and Waldo Counties. 4. Kenne- 
bec, Somerset and Sagadahoc Counties, and that part 
of Androscoggin County on the east side of the Andros- 
coggin River. 5. Oxford and Franklin Counties and 
the remainder of Androscoggin County. 6. York and 
Cumberland Counties. The object of these associa- 
tions was to hold annual meetings for religious 
instruction and devotion. 

One by one, these associations have gone down 
until, today, the Oxford Association stands alone, a 
challenge to all Universalists within its borders to 
keep alive the traditions of the fathers, and serve 
the present generation as faithfully as they served 
theirs. 

In 1906, at a meeting held in South Paris, a 
motion was made and carried that the boundaries of 
the Oxford Association be investigated, but we find 
no record of such an investigation. Changes have come 
in our methods of procedure, but underlying those 
methods the spirit that prevailed in ’44 still lives. I 
quote one of the resolutions offered at the meeting 
of organization ninety years ago: “Resolved: That 
without a fine ministry our societies are in danger of 
becoming twice dead, and of being plucked up by the 
roots.” The following recommendation was adopted 
by vote of council: “‘That the several preachers of the 
Association devote the first Sunday in December next 
to preaching against capital punishment, and close by 
presenting a petition to their hearers for their signa- 
tures, requesting the legislature at next session to 
abolish it in the State of Maine.” 

In 1845, the Association convened at Rumford 
Point on the first Wednesday and following Thursday 
in September—the date designated by the constitution. 
After a few years the date of the annual meeting began 
to fluctuate, and today the officers of the Association 
decide when that meeting shall be called. 

It is not necessary to discuss the details of the 
Rumford Point meeting here; suffice to say that there 
were heated discussions and feeling ran high. Brothers 
Beede and Bates came up for censure. A resolution 
was passed asking for a change in the constitution of 
the State Convention. Brother William R. French 
preached the occasional discourse from a subject 
assigned him by:a committee appointed for that 
purpose. The subject reads: “The Most Efficient 
Means for the Promotion of Our Common Cause 
within the Limits of This Association.” 

In 1850 it was voted to drop the occasional dis- 
course, or sermon as it came to be called, and in its 
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place substitute discussions of topics that concern the 
interest and vitality of our cause; but in 1858 the 
Association went back to the occasional sermon. 

A plea for our church papers began in 1846, and 
the echoes of that plea are still heard in all our meetings. 

As early as 1851, the cause of temperance began 
to receive support, and at a meeting in North Auburn 
the following resolution was adopted: “Whereas, the 
use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage is a palpable 
violation of the laws of man’s physical, intellectual, 
and moral being, and is the cause of an incalculable 
amount of misery, irreligion, and crime that stands 
directly in the way of the reception of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Therefore, Resolved: That the Associa- 
tion fully approves of the law recently passed by the 
legislature of Maine for the suppression of the sale of 
alcoholic liquors and the consequent use.’’ Over and 
over again, we find that the Association has taken a 
firm stand against the evils of intemperance—twenty- 
two resolutions to that effect are found in the records. 

Now let us look in on the annual council of 1858, 
held in the Universalist church, North Turner. It is 
Thursday morning, September 16, and, to be exact, 
7.30 o’clock. Brother Bates is presiding. Daniel Lara 
(whose grandson is our presiding officer today) is 
acting as clerk. Brother Blacker leads in prayer. As 
we listen in at roll-call we hear familiar names— 
names that are still remembered by many who are 
here today. Philip Bradford, Job Prince, L. Gilbert, 
and H. Cary, Turner; H. C. Briggs and B. F. Briggs, 
North Auburn; L. Gorham and T. Higgins, Norway; 
Orison Rollins, Job Chase, and Hiram Briggs, Liver- 
more; Dr. Benj. K. Swasey, J. M. Deshon and J. 
Haskell, Canton. I think Brother Blacker must have 
asked for divine aid, for at the close of his prayer 
he offered the following resolution: ‘“‘Whereas, it is 
essential that a full and fair representation of the 
interests of our cause should be had in our councils, 
and, whereas, in apostolic language, the male and 
female are one in Christ. Therefore, Resolved: That 
each society in this association be entitled to send four 
female delegates to our annual meetings in addition 
to their present delegations, to have the same powers, 
rights, and privileges as male delegates.”’ I presume 
the females felt truly grateful for the honor so gra- 
ciously bestowed upon them, but no record to that 
effect is found in the minutes. 

The next year, 1859, twenty-one women sat in 
council, but they took no part in the deliberations, and 
it was not until 1865 that we find them having any 
definite voice in the meetings. In that year, two 
women reported on the Sunday school work in their 
towns—Mrs. Mary Thorn of Canton and Mrs. Enoch 
Morrill of Sumner. In the seventies, women began 
to be put on minor committees, made leaders in con- 
ferences, take part in the deliberations, and their 
opinions on Sunday school and missionary work were 
sought, until, in the late eighties, they stood on a 
plane with their brother delegates, and we find them 
addressing the Associations—the men not only willing 
but glad to turn a part of the programs over to them. 

Strange to say, war was not mentioned in any 
parish report, and I find no mention of it in the minutes 
of the Association during the years of civil strife. In 
1865, the council took action on the question of raising 


money for the Freedman’s Relief Association. I quote 
from an article published, several years since, in the 
Lewiston Journal: ‘The Oxford Association of Uni- 
versalists met at Turner in the fall of 1865, when 
Rev. J. C. Snow of Auburn, himself lately returned 
from serving as chaplain in the army, where he had 
seen the great need of work for the uplift of the recent 
slaves, spoke to the meeting of this need, and sug- 
gested that a teacher for freedman’s schools be sent 
by the Association.”’ 

He spent the noon hour, when others were enjoy- 
ing a bountiful dinner, going among the people and 
collecting money and pledges for this purpose. He 
was entirely successful, and went to Livermore a few 
days after to ask Miss Julia Chase if she would accept 
the position. Miss Chase rejoiced that there should 
come to her such an opportunity for service, and for 
three years devoted herself with her whole soul to the 
work. “Her school was always supported financially 
by the Universalists of Maine.’’ Miss Chase returned 
to Livermore and married Seth Washburn. Mr. 
Washburn’s death occurred in 1901. Mrs. Washburn, 
or “‘Aunt Julia” as many of her friends like to call her, 
is, in spite of her ninety-three years, a delightful 
person to converse with. Always an ardent Universal- 
ist, interested always in the work of this Association, 
we may be sure that her thoughts are with us today. 

As early as 1848, conferences ‘“‘to meet the 
spiritual wants of our people and advance our holy 
cause’”’ were established as a part of the work of the 
Association. They prospered, as many as seven being 
held some years. ‘The ministers showed much en- 
thusaism and took an active part in carrying on the 
work, and there was a marked increase in religious 
zeal and Sunday school attendance, as seen by the 
reports of the several parishes. 

The birth of the Y. P. C. U. was hailed by the 
Association as a step forward. In 1896, the Association 
held a three days’ meeting at Mechanic Falls, the first 
day given over entirely to the Y. P. C. U. Joint ses- 
sions of the two bodies were held for six years, then, in 
1902, they went their separate ways. 

Resolutions are always interesting; they show 
something of the trend of thought in their day. Listen 
to the resolution passed by the Association in 1867: 
“‘Resolved: that we accept the scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as our authority in religious 
doctrine and practice, and that we have no confidence 
in any so-called ‘Liberal Christianity’ which refuses 
to acknowledge that authority and seeks to build on 
other foundations than that of Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles.”” Thirty-seven years later, in 1904: “Re- 
solved: that we should be zealous, using every available 
means to establish peace among the nations of the 
earth. That we advocate the expenditure of more 
money on the education and Christianization of the 
inhabitants of other countries where ignorance and 
heathenism are the principal causes of warfare.’’ Two 
years later: ‘‘Resolved: that on all the moral questions 
of the day and on every line of true reform, the 
Universalist Church stands as a champion and 
defender of all that tends to promote the highest 
happiness, and best Christian life, and noblest progress 
of humanity throughout the world.” 

A series of grove meetings sponsored by the 
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Oxford Association was established in 1878. James 
Irish of Hartford and Josiah Bucknam of Mechanic 
Falls were the fathers of the movement. The meetings 
were held at Mechanic Falls, Lake Annasigunticook, 
Canton, and Bryant Pond. The meetings proved 
popular, but, better still, they aroused the people and 
were far-reaching in their spiritual uplift. Prominent 
out-of-state ministers were called in to preach. Our 
own ministers attended and gave of their best. In 
1885, at Mechanic Falls, two thousand people attended, 
and at Canton, the same year, between two thousand 
and twenty-five hundred. In 1903, at Bryant Pond, 
one thousand three hundred attended. Mechanic 
Falls was the first to drop out and cancel its meetings. 
For thirty years the grove meetings were kept up at 
Canton, then, in 1910, they were omitted, omitted 
again in 1911 and never revived. Bryant Pond kept 
on until 1912, then the meeting there was allowed to 

_lapse. In 1930, at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion held in Livermore, plans were made for a grove 
meeting to be held at Bryant Pond some Sunday in 
August the next year. The plans matured and a suc- 
cessful meeting was held on August 28, 1931, with the 
result that a grove meeting has been held there every 
August since. 

We have been asked why Gorham, N. H., was in 
fellowship with the Oxford Association. We find this 
answer. The Gorham Universalist society made a 
request to be received into the Association in 1891. 
The request was granted on condition that the New 
Hampshire State Convention of Universalists ap- 
proved; as the New Hampshire Convention saw no 
reason to refuse, Gorham was welcomed to the Oxford 
Association. 

During the years of the World War, the only 
reference to the struggle through which the world was 
passing found in the minutes of the Association is in 
the form of a resolution passed in 1916, which reads: 
“Whereas, the greatest and most vicious war in the 
history of the world has plunged all Europe into 
darkness, suffering, and sorrow; and seemingly threat- 
ens to overthrow all the divine ideals of Christianity, 
and destroy religion itself, be it resolved that we 
express our firm faith that, in the face of this great 
onward sweep of the forces of evil, the divine hand 
will stay the tide when it has brought a just retribution 
upon the nations for the tolerance and nurture of sinful 
tendencies, and bring about conditions of deep and 
permanent peace founded on the ideal of the fatherhood 
of God and brotherhood of man.” 

In 1922, at the Livermore meeting, the Rev. 
George W. Sias moved that an offering be taken for 
the Ministerial Relief Fund. The motion carried. It is 
now an established custom at the annual meetings 
of the Association. 

In all that tends toward social and moral reforms, 
the Oxford Association of Universalists has been ever 
alert. It has worked without ceasing for temperance; 
denounced the death penalty; endorsed and fostered 
missionary work; acclaimed the employment of a 
state missionary; welcomed the coming of a state 
superintendent in 1904; urged the parishes within its 
boundaries to pay their quotas promptly; condemned 
the increase in divorces, and worked for better divorce 
laws; endorsed the action of the Buffalo Convention 


relating to freedom of conscience and World Peace; 
and, we trust, at all times, been a factor for good will 
and brotherhood in the communities where it has 
assembled. 

A few statistics may not be out of place. The last 
list of parishes was made in 1914. At that time twenty- 
five parishes were in fellowship with the Association. 
The list should be revised, or we should put on a re- 
vival among those parishes that once were active, but 
today are never heard from. When the minutes of this 
meeting have been recorded, the records will show 
that the Oxford Association of Universalists has 
assembled eighty-eight times. In 1918, churches all 
through the state were closed on account of influenza, 
and the meeting of the Association scheduled for 
Bryant Pond was not held. The minutes for 1923 not 
recorded. The meetings have been held in twenty-six 
different parishes, and Turner Center is the most 
hospitable parish on our list--we have been enter- 
tained there eleven times. We have been to Mechanic 
Falls nine times. Norway and Livermore are tied 
with seven visits each.. Today marks our fifth pilgrim- 
age to Canton. At the meeting of organization of this 
Association, thirty-eight delegates and eight ministers, 
representing thirteen parishes, were present. At 
Canton in 1931, eighty-eight delegates, representing 
twelve parishes, and eight ministers were present. 

Prominent among the early clergymen in the 
Association were George Bates—Father Bates as he 
was affectionately known—Zenas Thompson, William 
Drew, Robert Blacker, and William R. Frerich. 
Dr. French was secretary of this Association at the 
time of his death in 1892, and, you. remember, called 
the meeting of 1844 to order—forty-eight years of 
untiring service! The early group was followed by 
G. W. Quinby, O. H. Johnson, I. J. Mead, J. C. Snow, 
J. H. Little, H. C. Munson, C. A. Hayden ‘and Rodney 
FF; Johonnot. Today we count among our faithful 
workers W. H. Gould, Howard Markley, Merrill 
Ward, H. H. Hoyt, George W. Sias, Miss Eleanor B. 
Forbes, and Weston Cate, while a long line of young 
men and women stand ready to be recruited. 

With a history of which the Oxford Association 
of Universalists may be justly proud, it stands today 
staunch and true—true to the old friendships and 
traditions, with a faith that Universalism still has a 
mission, and with a zeal to “prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good.” 

May those who make up the Oxford Association 
continue to mingle and worship together in the happy 
fellowship of Universalists. 

* oo x 
THE CHAPLAIN’S SURPRISE 

A Scottish minister had been recently appointed prison 
chaplain in a certain town, and he had a high conception of his 
official importance. Entering one of the cells on his first tour of 
inspection, he, with an air of great loftiness, said to the prisoner 
occupying it, ‘Well, sir, do you know who I am?” 

“No; and I dinna much care,” was the curt reply. 

“Well, Iam your chaplain.” 

“Oh, are you?” returned the-prisoner. ‘I have heard of you.” 

“You have?” said the cleric, his curiosity getting the better 
of his dignity. “And what have you heard?” 

“T heard,” came the rejoinder, “that you preached your 


kirks empty; but I dinna believe you’ll do the same in this one.” 
—Hachange. 
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Some Armistice Day Memories 
H. E. Woodruft 


years now spring suddenly to life. The 
incidents had never been completely for- 
gotten, but either consciously or uncon- 
sciously had been in the background. They now stand 
out clearly in the most minute detail. 

It all came about from reading a book written by 
a friend, whom | have never seen, and whose name 
even was not known to me until the past few years. 
I do not presume in using the word friend, because 
many things from his pen have made pleasant reading, 
and have helped shape my thoughts. I call him friend 
because I can find so many things with which I can 
disagree violently. It would be rather boring to know 
someone with whom you agreed in every particular. 

This friend was kind enough to send me an auto- 
graphed copy of a book on the war that he wrote. 
The places he so vividly describes I never saw, with a 
few exceptions. Yet the descriptions fit so clearly 
other places and events, that the chain of memories 
comes to the front. Maybe there is some resentment 
when I read on the title page that he is a former 
lieutenant-colonel. It is hard for an enlisted man to 
get over his mistrust of any one who wore a “Sam 
Brown.’ Maybe one who wore a silver leaf could 
afford to have more human qualities than the wearer 
of one or two bars. My only contacts with officers 
wearing a leaf, eagle or stars were to offer a stiff salute, 
and in return receive one sloppily given in a bored 
manner. 

Another title connects him with the American 
Red Cross, and therefore shows him one of those 
despised ‘‘welfare workers.’’ Those fellows were always 
in the way. Maybe the titles help to awaken the 
memories. 

In September, 1917, a boy still in his teens began 
the second year in a Southern state university. The 
spring before he watched many of his classmates 
answer the first call. He was not old enough for the 
draft. The older men on the faculty advised against 
leaving school. There were no younger teachers left to 
advise. His father had talked to him soberly and 
quietly before he left home. He told of his own 
experience as an orphan boy in that other war that 
devastated such a large expanse of territory, of the 
months of hunger following Sherman’s march to the 
sea. The only thing they saved to eat were some peas 
hid in the columns of the old-fashioned home. He 
told of his two brothers who belonged to Pickett’s 


Division, and who started out that July morning in: 


1868 across the wheat field in the charge that was to 
mark the high point of a great hope, but was to end 
in the triumph of a reunited nation. One of these 
brothers was killed in this charge and now lies in an 
unnamed grave at Gettysburg. The other was wounded 
and died as a prisoner of war. 

In spite of all this advice, or maybe because of it— 
the boy himself did not know—school work became 
more tedious. It might have been patriotism, it might 
have been the fact that he was neglecting his studies, 
and the dean had already warned him. It might have 


been the desire to see foreign lands. It might have been 
the fact that most of his best friends had gone. What- 
ever it was, he could not have said definitely, yet there 
was a power drawing him just as there is an urge to 
leap off of a high cliff. 


The men were resting easily in an old dilapidated 
barracks in the Bois de Nixeville. Some were writing 
home. One was reading a month-old newspaper just 
received from the States. A corporal was talking elo- 
quently to a yawning group on the popular subject, 
“What I would do if I were Pershing.’”” Even a poker 
game died out for lack of enthusiasm. 

The first sergeant’s whistle broke the monotony. 
A list of names was read, and a few minutes later fifteen 
drivers and the same number of helpers were coaxing 
life into stubborn, mulelike, Quad trucks. The boy, 
still in his teens, was one of the drivers. With him was 
his helper. They would likely be gone five or six hours. 
The sun was shining beautifully. Orders were to get 
a load of ammunition and take it to Esnes. A pleasant 
trip. Not a bad war, were it not for the officers, and 
welfare workers in the canteens and other places. 

In generous moments it was even admitted that 
officers might be human. Our captain and lieutenants 
were reasonable, especially since we had been in actual 
combat work. But we gloated over the captain in the 
next company who went crazy in the first air raid 
when we went into action at Chateau Thierry. His 
orderly finally had to lead him to a dugout. The next 
day orders came for him to go to Southern France and 
teach a motor school. 

A quick drive along a good road and we reached 
the walled city of Verdun. The trucks were loaded 
with 155’s. From then on traffic was heavy, and the 
sun was sinking low when we reached Esnes. We 
found that the ammunition was to be carried on 
farther. Orders not very definite. There was only one 
road forward. 

snes was on the lines for two years. But about 
three days previously the Meuse-Argonne drive had 
started. All night long the guns thundered (an average 
of one every eight meters), in the heaviest barrage in 
the history of the world before or since. We saw and 
heard that. They told us that the infantry advanced 
eight miles the next day. We saw miles of ambulances 
coming back. It was funny how a truck driver always 
gave an ambulance plenty of room. An occasional side- 
long glance showed dirty olive-drab, and white ban- 
dages with red soaking through. While meeting these 
you turn to the other fellow on the truck and agree 
with him that you are “‘old soldiers”? now and are not 
affected by such sights. After these reassurances you 
drive along quietly, your eyes glued to the road until 
the last ambulance is gone. You turn around and find 
that the helper has found something to do back in the 
truck. 

Dusk came and found the line of traffic turning to 
the right along a narrow one-way road. For two years 
this ground had been continually shelled until the 
holes overlapped each other like waves on a choppy 
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sea. The engineers, carrying bags of rocks, were pour- 
ing them in holes. The road was literally built under 
the wheels of advancing artillery and trucks. You 
drive a few feet and stop, waiting five minutes or two 
hours for the line of traffic to start. During the entire 
night you make about five kilometers. Soon after 
nightfall the rain started. Any kind of light would be 
suicide. The rain and heavy clouds remind you of 
Milton’s “darkness visible.’”’ All day long men have 
been marching forward in single file on each side of the 
road. At night you can still hear them talking. 
Yesterday, last week, today, tonight, every day, 
every night, you see men marching up in single file on 
each side of the road. Where do they all go? You 
seldom see any marching back. You think of the long 
trains of ambulances and the makeshift crosses and 
the decaying piles of human flesh. Back in the States 
we were told that doughboys sang on their way to the 
trenches. You don’t hear any singing. 

In the deep mud the driving is difficult. The 
truck ahead gets stuck. The driver is given a few 
minutes to extricate it. If he cannot, enough of the 
engineers gather around it to turn it over out of the 
way. A quarter-million men are ahead, and depend 
on this road with one or two more to supply them 
with food, ammunition, and to take back the wounded. 
It is too important to be blocked by one or one hundred 
trucks. You feel sorry for the fellow, because every 
driver likes to bring his truck back under its own power. 

You have always received orders to take along 
reserve rations. But no one wants to bother with 
corned beef and hardtack. Now you are beginning to 
wish you had obeyed orders for once. In the midst 
of it all there is incessant boom of artillery, the 
occasional scream of an enemy shell, and from time 
to time the nerve-wracking irregular hum of the 
enemy plane. 

During the tedious hours of waiting, you get 
confidential with each other. The helper tells how he 
tried to get out of the draft. He had a wife and 
children in Carolina. He was older than most of us. 
Word had been received that the family was having 
a hard job in making the payments on the farm. He 
wanted most of all to be back. Yet through it all he 
faithfully did his part without reserve. He never 
shunned an unpleasant task. Then you confide that 
you could have been back in school yet. It would have 
been two more years before the draft had caught you, 
and by that time the war might have been over. From 
this distance the memories of college students hazing 
freshmen and the wild orgies of elation after a football 
victory seemed almost pastoral. Even the thought was 
restful. 

You talk about the war, and discuss the cruelties 
of the German soldiers in Belgium. You remember 
that long line of prisoners that went by yesterday 
toward Souilly. You remark that those fellows do not 
look like the kind that would cut off children’s arms. 
They had boyish faces under funny helmets. You 
finally decide that the solution is that they are trying 
to look innocent to get on the good side of the guards. 
Some one men ions the Lusitania, but somehow you 
fail to get up much e thusiasm about it. 

Finally the dawn comes. Our watches tell us the 
night has been only the normal length, and that the 


rays of the morning sun appeared on schedule. But 
watches and calendars are wrong. Such nights are not 
measured in hours and minutes, but by the anguish 
in waiting hearts. For the past few hours you have 
been wondering if the line of traffic has stopped for 
good. In the early morning light you see the engineers 
still piling crushed rock in a large hole made a few 
hours ago by an air bomb. Two demolished trucks are 
near by. Yes, there are some bodies. 

Down the line by the standing trucks walks an 
M. P. When he sees you and your truck he breaks into 
a series of adjectives that hold you spellbound. It 
finally dawns that he is demanding to know as to the 
whereabouts of your gas-masks. You assure him that 
you have them along somewhere. The helper crawls 
back into the body of the truck and finally locates two 
masks. You show them to him triumphantly with an 
“TI told you so” attitude. His wrath is not appeased. 
He informs you in no uncertain terms that you have 
been in the alert zone for hours. He finally moves on 
to the next truck, and as he leaves he is still muttering 
under his breath, casting reflections on all truck drivers, 
physically, mentally, genealogically. When he is 
safely out of hearing you and your helper confirm each 
other’s opinion that M. P.’s are pests and are always 
in the way. 

The ammunition is unloaded at Malancourt, and 
you are told that the only way back is through Avo- 
court. You are almost stuck on the way out of the 
dump. One of the engineers pours a bag of crushed 
stone in a hole just in front of your wheel. He is dirty 
and unkempt, and you have a feeling of superiority. 
After all, you ride and he does the dirty work. He 
takes off his helmet and his hair is a mass of mud. His 
puttees are muddy plasters around his ankles. The 
wind blows his raincoat back, and to your consterna- 
tion there is a gold maple leaf pinned to his shirt collar. 
Your training has not informed you as to the proper 
procedure in such cases. You start to salute, but re- 
member that that is hardly ever done in combat 
territory. You stare blankly, and are relieved when 
you ean drive forward. Somehow from now on officers 
seem a little more like human beings. 

Almost all day is taken up in driving the few 
kilometers to Avocourt. Drive a few feet and wait an 
hour. You are hungry and look around. Someone says 
that'a French supply train has come up. You go back 
and find several trucks loaded with wine. Why do 
these Frogs always haul wine when food is needed? 
Down in the ravine on the left lies a dead horse. Why 
do you notice it, when so many men have been killed 
all along here? Maybe it is because another horse with 
similar markings is restlessly nibbling grass near by, 
always keeping its head toward its dead mate. Guess 
that animal has “‘horse-sense.”” If so, what does it 
pete of these two-legged mammals that brought it 

ere? 

By nightfall you have reached Avocourt. A few 
turns and you will be on an almost empty road back to 
Ksnes. But several roads converge here. Streams of 
ambulances are pouring through. A tired M. P. waves 
everything else aside to let them through. You wait 
patiently. Another road brings up long trains of 
loaded food and ammunition trucks. On still another 
road from the front comes a long line of empty trucks. 
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The M. P. halts the train. A colonel comes up im- 
patiently and demands that he let them through. The 
M. P. is respectful but firm, reminding him of the rules 
of preference: ambulances first, food trucks second, 
ammunition trucks third, and empties last. Already 
food is scarce on the front and these trucks must be 
hastened forward. He would let him through as soon 
as possible. 

The colonel is angry and takes the wheel of the 
leading truck in his train. A motor whirs, and the 
gears mesh. But the M. P. has leaped up on the truck. 
The holster at his side is now empty. This M. P. is 
only a private, but has orders that under certain 
conditions make him supreme law at the cross roads. 
A drama has been enacted under our eyes. ‘‘Our side,” 
the enlisted man, has won. After that incident the 
M. P. is not such an object of contempt. 

‘After we reached F'snes the rain commenced again. 
It was very dark, and we were now on a two-way road 
again constantly meeting trucks loaded with food and 
ammunition going forward. We did not fear smashing 
into a big truck. 

An hour later on a deserted road the motor 
sputtered and stopped. We remembered that our last 
reserve of gasoline had been emptied at Avocourt. 
The other trucks on our convoy were either on ahead 
or somewhere behind. A ‘soldier beside the road told 
us that there was a hospital near by where we might 
get some gasoline. My helper and I started out with a 
can to look for it. 

Rows of cots in a dark tent held still forms under 


Dare We Be Successful 


Albert C. 


R/T was customary for Christian leaders a genera- 
tion ago to present various types of excuses 
for the ineffectiveness of themselves and the 
church. You have heard some of them. ‘‘We 
are sowing the seed, the harvest cannot be computed. 
It must be left to God.” “We are dealing in intangi- 
bles, therefore the results of our work can never be 
reckoned by arithmetic.’”’ For all workers in the realm 
of ideas and cultural development such excuses possess 
some validity. More often they serve as words of 
comfort for lazy ministers and fatigued church-school 
superintendents. 

Mere recently some of our leaders, while admitting 
the truth contained in those excuses, insisted that cer- 
tain tests of effectiveness can be applied to religious edu- 
cation. Thus we have been having a glorious time with 
our various kinds of tests. Thousands of boys and girls 
have been “framed” by trips to grocery stores to see 
if they would “‘short-change”’ the investigator. Charts, 
curves, and questionnaires have been used in profusion, 
and alphabetically described standards for church 
school have become as popular as vitamins. The net 
result of all of this has been good. We are far more 
on the alert to watch for definite results in Christian 
living. 

Perhaps we have now come to the point where 
some glimmers of result are actually observable in 


*From a recent address. 
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army blankets. A girl with a Red Cross uniform is 
walking around with a shaded candle. A groan is heard 
from a near-by cot, and she goes over to investigate. 
You can see a comforting smile in the dim light of the 
candle. The girl looks tired. Your helper whispers 
something about “‘our lot being lucky.’’ Some orderlies 
are carrying inert forms outside. Their space is needed 
for the endless stream coming in. 

We are about to turn around and go back, for 
why should these people pause from that job for well 
men with an empty truck? But a Red Cross worker 
has seen us start out and asks us what we want. He 
is not astonished by our presumption, but directs an 
orderly to fill our can. We are even invited to eat 
something. We have to count up to tell him that it . 
has been almost two days since we have eaten. But 
we have not the heart to eat food that belongs to 
wounded men, and with plenty of gas we can be back 
in camp in an hour. As we leave the tent we again get 
a glimpse of the girl, who has probably been awake 
all of the nights since the drive started. She seems to 
be fighting hard to keep her own weariness down so 
that she can go on with the task of comforting and 
putting courage back into wounded men. 

Will all the illusions go? German soldiers do not. 
look like villains, an officer may pile rocks in a hole 
to enable an enlisted man to drive a truck forward, 
M. P.’s can be real men sometimes. And even Red 
Cross workers have appeared in a heroic light. Before 
it is over we may even be able to say something good 
about the “‘Y.” 


in Religious Education?” 
Thomas 


changed attitudes in the on-coming generation. Some 
of these changed attitudes are already leading out into 
changed action. Some of them have been startling, 
and when leading to action have proved embarrassing 
to the older generation. Others have gone even farther 
and have awakened hostility, unpleasant results of 
which are already in evidence. Jesus said to his 
disciples, ““Ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s 
sake.”” Unquestionably it has been true throughout 
the ages that when people begin to live effectively as 
“for his name’s sake” they subject themselves to 
hatred from all directions. There is nothing new about 
this, but of late we have been shocked by more success 
than we expected. It may be that we have succeeded 
in leading forth a new generation that gives some 
sign of holding startling ideas on traditional ques- 
tions. 

As long as our Sunday school classes of another 
generation were teaching platitudes about the brother- 
hood of man and kindness to other races there was 
little or no difficulty. We do begin to find difficulty, 
however, when the church school does as Professor 
Halford E. Luccock of Yale says it must do, that is, 
lead pupils out into social action that will boycott a 
hotel that shows race prejudice, or will create rebels 
against a government that orders them into an unjust 
war. The danger involved here is threefold. Certain 
established institutions or methods are fearful lest 
their very foundations be imperiled. If we succeed in 
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imperiling them they are sure to strike back, not only 
at the young people but at the church which is re- 
sponsible. In the second place, the pupils themselves 
who are traveling toward these new ideals are already 
finding life uncomfortable. In the third place, and most 
serious of all, the Christian Church itself will be di- 
vided. It will find itself more unpopular than ever, and 
will be slowly but surely cut off from its chief sources 
of support. 

We have been training young people to love the 
church. That is entirely right and proper. But their 
very love for the church causes them to ask you and 
me some piercing questions. “‘Why do we have 
such wastefulness in church administration?” ‘What 
possible bearing have ancient traditions and past 
history upon the present silliness of overlapping inter- 
church competition?” 

It is rather ghastly to find seventy percent of 
theological students, an ever-increasing minority of 
college students, and an increasing number of em- 
ployed or would-be employed young people in our 
ehurch who say they are coming to the conclusion 
that the capitalistic system is unchristian. These 
young people may be rattle-brained, but their numbers 
are increasing so rapidly that already certain groups 
of citizens are beginning to blame the church for their 
attitudes. It is all very well for young people to study 
the lives of great heroes and great leaders of the Bible 
and church history and of missionary fame, as they 
have been doing in the junior and intermediate depart- 
ments, but when the church-school teacher asks them 
to add some names of contemporaries to such a list, 
and the young people suggest Upton Sinclair or 
Norman Thomas, the news would better be kept from 
the regular meeting of the board of trustees of that 
particular church. 

It is all very well for Amos to give our pupils the 
idea that it is wrong to “sell the needy for a pair of 
shoes,’”’ but when we obey the suggestions found in the 
Teachers’ Quarterly and apply that to a local strike 
situation, some of the young people may start openly 
sympathizing with the strikers. This is confusing, to 
say the least. If you do not believe it ask the ad- 
ministrative offices of Yale Divinity School or Union 
Seminary. Thus once again looms the triple threat, 
to the established order, to the young people them- 
selves, or to the church that is responsible for giving 
them such ideas under the guise of Christianity. 

Perhaps we shall never succeed in bringing 
sufficient quantities of young people to detest that 
which is vulgar and obscene, but if we should ever 
succeed in doing that, the answer of the motion-picture 
industry will be prompt and plain. Already that 
answer is being made. During the last few months, 
since the Legion of Decency was organized, three or 
four productions have, with delicate and penetrat- 
ing subtlety, caricatured “reformers,” ‘‘up-lifters of 
morals,’ as hypocrites and killjoys. 

If we should succeed in reminding young people 
that our bodies are the temples of the Holy Spirit and 
that every employer of machine workers or of railroad 
men knows that certain narcotics break down the 
tissues of their organisms, we know very well what 
the propaganda of the narcotic profiteers will be. We 
have seen its superbly handled effectiveness in the 


work of Henry Curran during the last twelve years. 
The method of propaganda is always subtle. Many 
of us have been affected by its gentle, steady tapping. 
Indirect ridicule is its most powerful weapon. The 
startling percentages in the increase of drunkenness 
since repeal have made some of us realize how we 
were quite unconsciously deceived. | 

And what shall we say of the “Merchants of 
Death” in munitions factories? They are already using: 
scores of so-called patriotic organizations to laugh 
down and in some cases to curse down every effort the 
church makes in opposition to war. They are trying 
to stop the Nye investigation in Washington, and what 
Mr. Shearer did at Geneva is only a slight indication 
of what they can do, if they wish, to the reasoning 
processes of average people, even to you and me. 

Of course, it may be that we shall never be success- 
ful in religious education. If so, we shall have no 
worries of that particular kind. All will be serene and 
calm, but on the other hand it is becoming increasingly 
evident in summer assemblies, in young people’s con- 
ventions, at local young people’s meetings, at college 
conferences and in campus newspapers that the young 
folk who have been coming up through our graded 
departments in the last decade are much stirred up 
about war racketeers and church sanction of war. At 
first the opposition will. be content with singing, 
“‘There’s something about a soldier that is fine, fine, 
fine,’’ but there are plenty of indications that they will 
not be content with the dulcet tones of music. Certain 
sharp reminders are already being made to church 
administrators and social-action commissions that 
they would better watch their step. 

One of our denominations passed “ringing reso- 
lutions” along this line at a national convention last 
May, with the result that laymen in the state con- 
ventions this fall have already protested the liberal 
attitude of the national convention. 

Instances of this could easily be multiplied in the 
field of gambling, buncombe in advertising, lotteries 
and other forms of anti-social profiteering. A year from 
now the situation bids fair to be far more acute. Our 
enemies can and will take advantage of certain social 
trends in such a skillful way that Sunday observances 


-will be modified and church loyalty will dwindle per- 


ceptibly. 

How can this difficulty and tension be relieved? 
Shall we revise our church-school curriculum by a 
return to safe platitudes, or shall we make our educa- 
tion eventuate into social action? It must be re- 
membered that true religious education will always 
preserve open-mindedness in its pupils. We must not 
create bigoted liberals. Our religious education is not 
successful until our pupils are willing to study both 
sides | of any question sympathetically. The ideal 
solution to our problem would be to go on claiming 
more and more successes until even our enemies them- 
selves are transformed and made Christlike. Surely 
that must be our goal, although it will not be reached 
for many a lifetime. Until then, to be successful, our 
religious education must impart courage as well as 
knowledge. The fine art of daring must become a part 
of our courses of study. In the words of the hymn 
which we sing so often, “Put on the gospel armor” and 
“Let courage rise,—with danger.” 
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The Study of Philosophy in the Education for Life 


Bruce W. Brotherston 


=I" the spirit of a child as he first awakens to the 
wonder of the world bears any significance 
for the requirements of his education for life, 
then a study of philosophy will play its part. 
For he was a dull child indeed who did not in very 
early years ask profound philosophical questions. 
Every normal child is a born philosopher avidly 
questioning about what he calls “the world,’”’ who or 
what made it, how the child himself came to be in it, 
and what les beyond the boundaries of his own 
perception. Fortunate and very exceptional is that 
child whose elders have had wisely considered beliefs 
and skill of tongue to fit those beliefs to their child’s 
years, that he might grow into them and beyond them 
in years of thought into a philosophy of his own, and 
happily a more complete philosophy. But for the most 
part the eager questioning of the child has been quieted 
by answers drawn from the traditional beliefs of his 
people, answers more or less well fitting together and 
only partially credible in later critical years. Or, much 
worse, he has been silenced with ridicule by ignorant 
and irreligious guardians who have made a truce with 
wonder at life and the world and are trying to live 
wholly upon the surface of events. In any case, in his 
growing years the shades of the prison-house of prac- 
tical necessity are apt to close about him, and he may 
sink into a commonplace acceptation. 

But whatever may have been the experiences of 
young men and women who come up for education to 
our colleges, there will be few of them who will not 
upon occasion sink again into the questioning spirit 
of their childhood. Such occasions may come when 
the study of science has disturbed in them an un- 
reasoning faith; or when perhaps they have been 
induced into a vigorous appreciation of great poetry 
or drama, or of great music, and this has brought moods 
or revealed meanings deeper than life’s experience had 
hitherto yielded. On such occasions the commonplace 
will once more be dispelled, and they will feel again as 
in early childhood the unconfined spirit’s wonder and 
the mind’s urgency toward a knowledge of itself and 
of its world. For such students in college there should 
be and there usually is already marked out a clear 
path into the philosophies of the great representative 
thinkers of mankind, that they may see how the great 
minds, through similar if more intense awakenings, 
have wrought out such understanding. 


But here comes up an unfortunate fact for many— 


perhaps for most—students who come to historic 
philosophy for aid, a fact by which they are repulsed 
almost before they begin, since it is one so soon dis- 
covered, the fact that with all the work of philosophic 
genius through many ages the human mind has not 
yet found for itself the truth; that there is not just one 
true philosophy to be acquired, but there are many 
philosophies in which to search for truth. Sometimes 
this appears as a kind of scandal, in that philosophy 
professes to take the materials of common sense and 
the findings of science, both the natural and the social 


sciences, and to bring them all into synthesis and. 


unity—it seems a kind of scandal that philosophy, 


undertaking such a task, should itself offer to the 
inquirer only wide divisions and even opposite schools 
of thought. 

But unfortunate as _ this 


is for many who 


_ turn away from what seems to them to be a lot of 


mutually contradictory isms, and who fall back to 
pick up a set of beliefs at random, or to live from hand 
to mouth henceforth in the intellectual and spiritual 
world, it has proved itself salutary to more courageous 
and creative minds. For it is in this circumstance that 
they discover that each has the task, with the assist- 
ance of old masters and of present teachers, to produce 
a view of life and the world for himself; that no one 
can in any true sense inherit a philosophy from spiritual 
fathers, but that each must create, or at least recreate, 
his own philosophy in order to possess it. In this realm 
he only can be heir who is creative master of his 
inheritance. ; 

But while this is so, it is also true that all phi- 
losophies have been seeking one common truth, and 
that in the history of thought a spirit can be discerned 
operative below the surface of ideas and moving 
toward a united mind. Though the great thinkers 
in different ages and even in the same age have sought 
reality upon different paths, these paths have seemed 
more directly opposite than on deeper insight they are. 
seen to be. The masters have been driven to thought 
by different but equally valid motives of the spirit— 
motives by no means irreconcilable, and indeed. 
mutually necessary for man’s achievement of a 
satisfying view of human life and of the world. But 
lesser followers of the creative thinkers have very 
often fixed the lines of their more plastic and hospitable 
thought and hardened contrasts into contradictions 
to the exclusion of more profound unities. 

The resulting impasse is well symbolized in the 
fable of the four blind men of Burmah in their dispute 
concerning the elephant. One of them had taken hold 
upon the elephant’s tusk and called it a spear; the 
second had taken hold upon a leg and called it a tree; 
the third upon the trunk and called it a serpent; and 
the fourth upon the tail and called it a rope. None 
of them apprehended the elephant, and all of them 
were in hopeless contradiction because they failed to 
apprehend the whole. 

Now perhaps the most outstanding fact in present- 
day philosophy is that this situation is quite thor- 
oughly realized. For just to realize it is to be in rapid 
course toward that one philosophy which must issue 
from diverse creative impulses. In our practical life 
the interrelations of our entire world, political, cul- 
tural, economic, are now accomplished facts, though 
they operate through such a deep-going disintegration 
that their presence is felt most painfully instead of 
joyously and expansively. But this fact renders the 
ideal of unity the more intense, even while it seems 
most hopeless. In our own country at least a way out 
of the disintegration is demanded of the social sciences, 
which are therefore making the greater haste to set 
their house in order in a common social philosophy. 
Indeed, for some time now they have been aware that 
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their advance has been waiting upon a philosophic 
principle which will integrate the social sciences into 
a common science of human welfare, and such a 
principle was already suggested to them years before 
the depression in a social psychology in which the 
psychology of the individual was found to be inwardly 
and originally involved. 

But not only the social sciences, the natural 
sciences also are coming for their first principles to the 
philosophic spirit. Men who, from the point of view 
of physical science taking hold of an abstract mech- 
anistic aspect of the world, stoutly declared in the 
old days of the nineteenth century that the laws of 
this part of the world were the laws of the universe 
entire, are now, in the new astronomy and the new 
physics, finding that they can write their own first 
principles only from the standpoint of the organic 
whole, principles no longer out of accord with the 
value-conserving spirit of religion. It is being recog- 
nized that the scandal of the divided house of phi- 
losophy has been in no small part due to the partial 
motives of those young and self-confident children 
of hers, the special sciences. For it is well-known that 
all the sciences had their beginnings within philosophy 
itself. Hence the very coming of age of the sciences is 


making for philosophic unity. Thus the age-long 
polemics between spiritualism and naturalism is 
weakened if not altogether past. Naturalism used to 
eall itself materialism, but is now giving up that term. 
Page after page of today’s naturalism sounds very like 
idealism, and a master thinker like Professor White- 
head is claimed in the ranks both of idealism and of 
realism, so closely are they drawing together. 

Writers out of widely different philosophic tra- 
ditions are pointing out this common fact, that con- 
ceptions are issuing from the different schools in which 
all philosophic motives of the past are finding them- 
selves fulfilled. We are approaching a time when an 
introduction to philosophy will no longer be a state- 
ment of opposing views, as in the past, but will present 
a broadly unified position of the human spirit within 
which creative philosophers will carry on their work 
to new achievement, but which will render service 
also to a vaster number of busy minds, who are no 
longer at home in traditional beliefs and who wish 
for an authority on the great questions of metaphysics 
from the combined scientific and religious points of 
view, an authority acceptable because of its ready 
appeal to common reason and one to which they can 
yield faith in social usefulness. 


The Return of the Radical 


A True Story 
Sheldon Shepard 


for the ruler of the synagogue at Nazareth 
that Sabbath morning. Perplexed, he 
stroked his heavy beard in uncertainty. Should he 
permit the son of Joseph, just returned to the village, 
to speak ‘in the synagogue? So many of the towns- 
people had wanted to hear him that the ruler had 
yesterday thoughtlessly asked Jesus to read a part 
of the service. 

But disconcerting rumors were in the air. He had 
spoken in the synagogues of other towns. Some said 
he was in the power of the spirit. But others reported 
that he stirred up trouble, criticising those in authority. 
It was said that some of his utterances had been dis- 
pleasing to the Roman powers, and officials of the 
synagogue demanded that he be not permitted to 
speak. It would be a dangerous procedure to have 
him take part in the service. But how could the 
assignment be withdrawn, especially since every one 
knew it had been made? It was a hard situation for 
the ruler of the synagogue. 

He sent one of the men to stand about the door 
to hear what the people were saying. The messenger 
soon returned to say that all the people were talking 
about hearing Jesus, the son of the carpenter, who had 
been away so long, and who had created so much 
furore in other towns. There was great interest and 
much excitement. 

“T do not like to have him speak. I have a fear 
it may be the cause of trouble,’’ muttered the ruler. 

“Tt will make more trouble not to permit it,” 
cautioned his henchman. “It hath been his custom 


to speak in the synagogues on the Sabbath. Moreover, 
all the people wish to hear him.” 

‘So be it. I shall have him speak, but it is not to 
my liking,” and the ruler continued preparations for 
the service. 

There was excitement in the air as the people 
filled the room. Everybody had heard that Jesus was 
at home, and that he had become famous in many 
cities since last he was here. The tension did not abate 
during the reading of the opening sentences. And 
when the people said the Amen at the close of the 
collects, it was with a vibrancy of excitement, if not 
of fervid prayer. The seven readers of the law in suc- 
cession took their turns, and the people tried to listen. 
But all their interest was in the prophetic lesson which 
they expected Jesus to read. 

At last the time arrived for that part of the 
service. Jesus took his place, serene and confident, 
but vibrant, as though this appearance were a great 
event. The ruler handed him the book of the Prophet 
Esaias. Jesus accepted the scroll, but did not read at 
the opened place. He turned carefully, evidently 
searching for a particular passage. In the stillness, 
the rustle of the book was the only sound. Now he 
stopped the turning of leaves. Evidently he had found 
the desired passage. Yes, for he started to read. 

“The spirit of the Lord is upon me... .” The 
people were startled by the directness of his manner. 
He did not seem to be reading, but talking to them. 
There was an uneasy stir among those who had just 
taken part in the service, but most of the townspeople 
were eager with interest. Now he goes on. 

“Because he hath anointed me to preach the 
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gospel to the poor.’’ His manner of reading put some- 
thing into the words that the people had not noticed 

before. Many of his listeners were poor, and upon 
these he seemed to smile benevolently. The passage 
took on a new significance. Some of those who were 
rich, and some of the office holders, began to stir 
uneasily. The manner of this speaker displeased them. 
Besides, there was some kind of mysterious threat in 
the air. 

Jesus seemed to be asserting himself more and 
more as he continued. 

“He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the slaves’—A gasp was felt 
rather than heard. Deliverance to slaves! Why should 
this young man on his first return to his home town 
read these words so significantly? Many a dull face 
took on the light of hope. And many a flushed face 
lowered into a sneer. 

He continued: 

“And recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised.’”’ His eyes roved over 
the group before him, resting tenderly on many who 
were bruised in the battles of life. To the sneering 
look on the faces of some of those who wore fine rai- 
ment, he responded with frank and open challenge. 

Then the most startling thing occurred. With 
everyone excited by his manner of reading these 
pointed words, he gave the book to the attendant and 
sat down. Quietly, but with unmistakable force, he 
said, ‘“This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 

The whole place buzzed. The poor people looked 
on him hopefully and wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth. But the rich ones, 
and the rulers of thesynagogue, and Rome’s appointees, 
were aroused. So this was what this fellow returned 
home to do—“‘to preach the gospel to the poor, to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
slaves and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised!’’ How does he think he 
can do that? The poor indeed! The poor will take 
their gospel as it is given to them by the rulers. And 
slaves—Rome existed on slavery. Millions of slaves 
toiled out their lives for the favored, or gave their 
bodies to delight the degenerate rich. What did he 
mean by setting at liberty them that are bruised? 
Could he mean he would try to do something for those 
who were thrown out of their houses, the beggars, the 
despoiled? But wait a minute. In the hubbub, he is 
speaking again: 

“Ye will surely say unto me this proverb, ‘Physi- 
cian, heal thyself. Whatsoever we have heard done 
in Capernaum, do also here in thy country.’ Verily 
I say unto you, No prophet is accepted in his own 
country. 

“But I tell you of a truth, many widows were in 
Israel in the days of Elias, when the heaven was shut 
up three years and six months, when great famine 
was throughout all the land; but unto none of them 
was Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, 
unto a woman that was a widow. And many lepers 
were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the prophet, and 
none of them was cleansed, saving Naaman the 
Syrian.” 


Then the rulers and officials and rich and ap- | 


pointees of Rome were indeed angered. 
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“He doth think he can do great things. He may 
try to set up the poor, free the slaves and proclaim 
liberty to the oppressed!’’ they said one to another. 
“And did ye notice that he would put on us the blame 
for his failures? Except for us, he saith, he could do 
great things. He saith he is a prophet, and only those 
who give him heed shall receive blessing. This is 
dangerous!” 

Such talk must be stopped, they all knew. And 
what better time than this? A group of the rulers and 
leaders consulted together quickly. What could they 
do? Why not take him to the edge of the city and 
throw him over the cliff? There was so much excite- 
ment it could be done. The people were already 
clamoring to know what he meant. Some wanted to 
hear more. But the ignorant fools, they could be 
handled. They were aiready a mob. With plans 
quickly formed, the leaders began to yell and jostle. 
Some began to shout one thing and some another. 
They all rose up, and went out into the street, a 
churning, shouting mob. Most of the people being 
purposeless, they were easily steered to the edge of 
town and to the brow of the hill. It was the plan of 
the leaders that in the excitement Jesus should be 
pushed over the cliff, and fall to his death. It would 
be good and swift justice to one who would speak such 
revolutionary doctrine. Then they could say that it 
was an accident, or that the people had pushed him 
over. 

But the plans did not work. Something went 
wrong. The ruler of the synagogue called his con- 
federates together at the edge of the mob for a whis- 
pered consultation, and when they returned to their 
task, Jesus was not in the crowd. 

That evening, the meaning of the day’s events 
was the chief topic of discussion in Nazareth. The 
poor and the broken in spirit and the bruised were 
asking hopefully if Jesus meant that he would try to 
do anything for them. Many repeated tenderly the 
words of the prophet which Jesus had declared were 
today fulfilled, ““The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to 
the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the slaves, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” 

In other places the same questions were asked, 
and the same words quoted, but with different sig- 
nificance. Sinister plots were that night laid behind 
closed doors. Did he think he could turn the gospel 
over to the poor and outcast? Would he interfere with 
the rights of the rich and powerful? Hadn’t they al- 
most killed him today for his championing of the poor 
and the bruised? Well, if he had not learned his lesson, 
if he continued that sort of disturbing and dangerous 
utterance, they would get him. From that minute, 
the forces of all those who were profiting from the 
injustices of the time were arrayed against him. 


* * * 


A Sunday school teacher had been telling her class the story 
of the Good Samaritan. When she asked him what the story 
meant, a little boy said: 

“Tt means that when I am in trouble my neighbors must 
help me.”—Watchman Examiner. 
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Prying into Bethel’s Past’ 


James B. Pritchard 


ex) BOUT sundown one hot July afternoon in 
7 Al central Palestine, a group of twelve Ameri- 
3) AA fs} cans, dressed in khaki and wearing thick 
mS) pith sun-helmets, were sitting in a circle 
about a basket of dirty and apparently worthless 
broken pottery. Three intelligent Arabs, in their 
picturesque long robe-like costumes and flowing white 
headdresses, stood behind the circle in amazement at 
this enthusiastic discussion of the common potsherds. 
Finally, after a long period of thought, one politely 
ventured his solution of the strange problem. 

“Ah! You look for a pot with a date on it?” 

The Arab was right; we were looking for sherds 
with dates on them; but the dates were visible only to 
one skilled in the different periods of ancient history. 

Twelve men had gone out to Palestine to dig up 
and carefully record the history of Bethel, second only 
to Jerusalem in importance in the Bible. The modern 
Moslem village of Beitin, which has been unmistaka- 
bly identified with Bethel, stands on a prominent hill 
twelve miles directly north of Jerusalem, in clear view 
of the Mount of Olives. 

- About séven hundred Arabs, under the dictator- 
ship of two sheiks, make a modest living from their 
olive and fig orchards, their gardens and their herds, 
while they remain completely oblivious to the thrilling 
history recorded directly beneath them, history con- 
nected with such characters as Abraham, Jacob, 
Joshua, Samuel, Jeroboam, Elisha, Elijah, and Amos. 

The site of Bethel has never before been excavated. 
The 1934 Bethel expedition under Dr. Willham F. 
Albright, director of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem, and his colleagues began work 
in July and has just completed a season there. 

With the obtaining of the Palestinian government 
permit, which anyone wishing to excavate antiquities 
must have, we were not yet ready to begin excavation. 
The highest point of the mound, the natural point for 
an excavator looking for religious antiquities to begin, 
was occupied by a thriving fig orchard which belonged 
to any number of local farmers. We hired a foreman, 
Jirius by name, from a neighboring village; and he 
began that rather prolonged Eastern process of bar- 
gaining for the land. Finally his astuteness prevailed; 
we had the orchard for three months and had agreed 

to pay, besides the rent for the land, a Palestinian 
pound—five dollars American—for each tree which we 
cut. Besides, many of the owners of the land were 
employed as pick-men or basket-carriers, so that they 
would receive double compensation. The sheik was 
also included on the payroll to insure order and to add 
the true oriental sign of authority to the gang. 

The camp was made; the staff had all arrived; at 
five o’clock, sunrise, forty workmen began with picks, 
hoes and reed baskets to remove the dirt and rocks for 
an area of about twenty yards square which had been 

‘marked off. 


iP) 


*This article is contributed by courtesy of th: American 
School of Oriental Research. Lewis C. Moon, Executive Secretary 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


At the end of the very first day the outlines of 
house walls could clearly be traced, although we had 
gone but a foot below the surface. It took several days 
to clean out the debris from the walls to the floor level 
—always were we careful to save every bit of broken 
pottery and to label it carefully as to its location and 
date of removal. 

One of the first houses which we found under- 
ground was one which may well have been a wine 
shop in Jesus’ time. On the floor were standing eleven 
jars, broken, of course, by the collapse of the roof, each 
of which would have held about two gallons of liquid. 
They were neatly arranged in rows and were just as. 
they were when the city was suddenly and unexpectedly 
destroyed by invaders. It may have been the destruc- 
tion of Bethel by the Roman general, Vespasian, in 
A. D. 69, mentioned by the Jewish historian, Jose- 
phus. The jars held either olive oil or wine, as both 
olives and grapes were, and are still, a profitable crop 
in that section. 

The former inhabitants of Bethel were usually 
contented with local vintage. However, we did find 
two jar handles which belonged to wine jars imported 
from the little Greek island of Rhodes, famous for fine 
wines. From here choice beverages were exported to 
Mediterranean ports in large clay jars, holding about 
three gallons and characterized by a long and peculiar 
handle. Usually the maker of the wine had his name 
and the month and year of the manufacture stamped 
in Greek letters on the upper part of the handle. When 
we found two of these with inscriptions we were certain 
of the date of the period in which we were digging. 

Most important for fixing events in the Hellenistic 
period was the discovery of some sixty copper, bronze 
and silver coins ranging in date from 333 B. C. to 
96 A. D. The earliest coin was a rare one minted by 
Alexander the Great, whose reign over this part of 
the country lasted for the few years from 333 to 
S2or Ge 

There were nine from the various Ptolemys, twelve 
from the Seleucids and eighteen from the Maccabeans. 
One coin was found which was minted under Herod 
Archelaus (4 B. C.-6 A. D.) and was in use at the time 
in which Jesus was born. (Matt. 2 : 22.) 

One day there was great excitement among the 
Arab workmen when they had removed a stone in a 
Byzantine foundation, for there in a pocket was a 
hoard of seven silver coins, all of which were cleaned 
and appeared just as when they were first minted. 

Among the coins of the procurators were one of 
Pontius Pilate and two bearing the familiar name of 
Felix, before whom Paul stood in that history-making 
scene recorded in Acts 24. .The coin of Pontius Pilate, 
dated from between 80 and 82 A. D., had on one side 
a shepherd’s crook and the inscription, “Tiberius 
Caesar.” 

In order to keep the workmen alert for small 
objects, as coins, pieces of metal and beads, we made a 
practice of paying “‘backshish”’ (Arabic for a “‘bonus’’) 
for something of value to us. However, before very 
long some of the workmen began to bring in old coins 
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which they had found on their own property and to 
turn them in for “‘backshish.’”’ They had no value to 
us, since we did not know the context in which they 
had been discovered. We -could usually detect them 
by the rubbed appearance which resulted from friction 
with other coins in the pocket. With this one excep- 
tion the “‘backshish’”’ rule was an effective method of 
sifting the dirt for valuable objects. 

When we had completely excavated to the floor 
level of the Hellenistic wall we removed the workmen 
to another area and the surveyors began to survey the 
plot, drawing to a scale every rock which appeared on 
the top of a wall, so that in permanent record we would 
have a picture of the city of Bethel from period to 
period. The photographer also made pictures from 
every angle. | 

Palestine, in spite of the westernizing influences 
of Ford motor cars, auto-buses, an occasional airplane 
and the radio, remains still an eastern country, filled 
with hazards to health for those not accustomed to 
germs and the sudden changes in temperature. The 
heat of the sun in the middle of the day registers from 
120 to 140 degrees Fahrenheit; while at night the 
breeze from the Mediterranean makes it necessary to 
sleep under two blankets. 

One of the most interesting historical periods of 
Bethel was that of the divided monarchy in Israel, the 
time of Amos and of Jeroboam. Bethel was the scene of 
Amos’s scathing sermon; it was here on the hill of our 
excavation that Jeroboam set up the golden calf and 
designated Bethel, along with Shechem, as a proper 
' place for worship. A feast was held here for those who 
could not make the trip to Jerusalem. 

The simplicity of the mode of life of this nomadic 
race of Hebrews, so recently come in from desert 
wanderings, was evidenced by their household objects. 
There were oil-burning lamps, to give light in the 
windowless houses, sickles of both flint and iron for 
cutting the grain, pruning hooks, spindle whorls and 
loom weights. The women did not want for articles 
of personal adornment. An interesting plate-shaped 
object containing compartments on the edge could 
clearly be identified as a cosmetic bowl. There were 
innumerable beads, bracelets, iron and brass finger 
rings, buttons, pins, anklets, ear-rings, pendants, and 
perfume vases. Besides spinning and weaving the 
women did needle-work. In the earlier periods the 
needles were of bone, while later they were of iron. 
We were fortunate in finding one crocheting needle. 

In the construction of houses, the Hebrews made 
use of large iron nails, some as long as six inches. These 
were probably used in the wood undergirding for the 
tile roofing which protected the household in the two 
rainy seasons of the year. There were awls, knives, and 
flint saws used for working the wood. 

Evidence of the frequent tribal warfare of which 
the Bible bears witness was found in all the Hebrew 
levels. Arrowheads and spearpoints were especially 
noticeable. There were occasional dagger handles and 
mace heads used in hand-to-hand combat. During the 
season we accumulated a considerable pile of sling 
stones, resembling cannon balls, any one of which 
would have been sufficient to kill Goliath. 

Besides the pottery ware there were stone-grind- 
ing dishes and mortars used for crushing the grain. 


There were rubbing and whet stones which our Arab 
workmen sometimes opreprigict to sharpen their 
own knives. 

“But, how did all this ennai come to get 
covered up with dirt?” one may ask. 

Of course one cannot imagine Manhattan Island 
becoming so old that the Empire State Building and 
other tall buildings would become covered with debris. 
Yet cities in the past have been so covered over that 
we must dig even for their roofs. 

First let us think of a time when there was no 
street-cleaning department, and every day for 365 
days in the year and for several hundred years the 
ashes, the refuse, was not carried outside the city wall, 
but merely emptied in the street and beside the house 
walls. In a comparatively short time, a street would 
be several feet higher than the floor of a dwelling, so 
that one must step up to the street. Should the house 
be torn down for another, the builders would not take 
the trouble to send the floor down, but would naturally 
place it on the level of the street. In this way the old 
floor and foundation would be preserved beneath for 
future archeologists. 

Then, too, an invading army would seize the city 
and burn the houses and level the walls. The rebuilders 
of the city would not take the trouble to remove the 
debris of the former city, but would rather build their 
houses upon the ruins of their predecessors. The new 
foundations would be placed on the walls and pottery 
of the old. Easily in a destruction by fire a mound 
might gain several feet in height. When one thinks 
of all the changes which Bethel underwent in these 
four thousand years since its founding, he need not 
stretch his imagination to account for the thirty feet 
of debris which we went through in order to get to 
bed rock. 

Bethel is perhaps the most-mentioned city of the 
Old Testament with the exception of Jerusalem. It 
was known as the “city of God” from the time of 
Jacob. Jehovah was often spoken of as the “God of 
Bethel.’”’ During the time of the Judges, this point 
was one of the four points of Samuel’s circuit (Bethel, 
Gilgal, Mizpeh, and Ramah. See 1 Samuel 7:16). 

Since traditionally this was a famous holy place, 
we were not surprised to find religious cult objects. 
Nor was the place always faithful to the worship of 
Jehovah. Besides the golden calf episode in Jeroboam’s 
time, we have a record of the king of Assyria sending 
one of the priests who had been carried away in the 
Assyrian exile back to dwell in Bethel to teach the 
people how they should fear the Lord (2 Kings 17:28). 
We found evidences of idol worship in a plaque show- 
ing the rather voluptuous figure of the Canaanite 
goddess, “‘Ashtaroth.” This was the cult which 
the Hebrews had difficulty in supplanting with the 
Jehovah worship. The feet of an Egyptian statuette 
was evidence of the influence of Egypt in this coun- 
try. 

However, it was not until the very last days of the 
work that.one of the finest objects was discovered. 1 
basket-boy in emptying a basket of dirt noticed a 
small cylindrical object an inch in length in the debris. 
Hopeful as he was for “‘backshish,” he brought to us a 
seal cylinder with two delicately carved figures on it, 
one of Baal and another of Ashtaroth. And, most 
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wonderful of all, was, spelled out in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs, the word “‘Astart,” the same as our Ashta- 
roth. 

It is certain that the seal was made in Egypt 
because of the character of the writing upon it; and 
yet the deity was a local deity practically unknown in 
Egypt. Nothing like it has ever been found in either 
Egypt or in Palestine. It remains by far the most 
important single object found thus at Bethel. 

Down some twenty feet from the surface, we 
found throughout the entire area a layer of ashes and 
several beams of charred wood. Below this burning 
we came upon pottery which would definitely date the 
burning in the thirteenth century before Christ. 
Immediately we came upon the remains of an elaborate 
house, such as we had not found anywhere before. 
The rooms were arranged in Roman fashion around 
an open courtyard. The floors were pavement, in an 
excellent state of preservation. All indications pointed 
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to the conclusion that the dwelling had belonged to a 
noble or important person of the city. Because of its 
construction and elaborate design it could not possibly 
have been built by the nomadic Hebrews, who had no 
princely class. The pottery which came in the subse- 
quent occupation could easily be identified as belong- 
ing to the Hebrews; so it was fairly reasonable that 
this major burning of the city was its conquest under 
Joshua (Joshua 12:16). This would indicate that 
Joshua entered the Promised Land about the middle 
of the thirteenth century B. C. 

On going down farther we came across sherds 
dating earlier than 2000 B. C., but there were not 
enough of them in the red virgin soil to evidence an 
urban civilization before that date. Thus the history 
of Bethel is temporarily ended with the twenty-first 
century before Christ—at least until another season 
of digging can be undertaken to lay bare the secrets 
of another section of the hill. 


The Functions of a Church Building Today 


Richard K. Morton 


aIUST what is a church edifice for? Just what 
should take place init? It would seem to me 
that to a certain extent this depends upon the 
type of community and church one has. But 
out of some hard and searching experiences I have 
come to believe that one must be willing to adapt the 
uses of the butiding to the personal and social needs 
of the parish, rather than to set up arbitrary codes or 
to insist sternly upon a code from the past. 

People today, young and old, want and demand 
the freedom to secure a natural, well-rounded, modern 
religious experience, and this requires permission to 
use the church for new purposes. Too often people are 
driven away because of unnecessary and unsympathetic 
prohibitions laid upon their activities. They feel that 
their methods and ideas are not given freedom enough 
to be natural. They find little in common with some 
of the experiences which were rather common years 
ago. In a recent book, a writer on evangelism tells 
with orthodox fervor of a man brooding over the state 
of the soul of another man, to such an extent that one 
night he got up out of bed, went to that man’s house, 
roused him, and when that man angrily and sleepily 
inquired what was wanted, this was the reply given 
with tears in the man’s eyes: ‘Brother, I was so 
anxious about your soul!” Most people today would 
not only fail to respond enthusiastically to this sort of 
experience—they would regard it as embarrassingly 
eccentric and utterly silly. 

In the same way modern groups today react to 
some policies maintained by the churches. The 
Puritans used their churches to serve their way of 
life, but are we as consistent? 

None of us, I believe, would want to minimize 
in any way the reverence which should be shown in 
and toward a sanctuary of worship. A sacred place 
should be kept quiet and in every way suggesting the 
presence of God. But a church edifice, or at least some 
of its property, must be more than a sanctuary, chapel, 
or class room. It must take into account the many- 
sidedness of modern interests and life. It must be 


vibrant with human emotions, filled with crowds in 
all their variety, and burning with the greatest issues 
of the day. ‘Too often the church has not tried to 
understand or at all succeeded in understanding why 
people want what they do today. The leaders have 
sometimes been suspicious, unsympathetic, and harsh. 
They have wanted regimentation, uniformity, tradi- 
tion. Our churches today must be adapted to this age. 

Public worship, unrelieved or unsupplemented by 
more familiar activities, has little effect upon many 
people. Worship is certainly not the genius of this 
particular time, when churchgoing is a waning habit. 
All of us have in our parishes (more or less loosely con- 
nected with them) scores of people who are almost 
wholly interested in the professional, social, or purely 
recreational activities of life. They read little that is 
solid and enduring. Their interests are mainly in their 
family, business, and in their patriotic, fraternal, and 
mystic orders—to say nothing of their parties and 
dinners and entertainments. Now we may think what 
we will of all this. The fact remains that it is life with 
which we must reckon. 

Anyone who has tried over a long period to help 
and interest such people knows how hopeless it is to 
win them by merely offering them a cleverly designed 
and truly inspiring worship service. It leaves them 
absolutely cold. There is not enough in them to re- 
spond to this. These folk usually must be first reached 
through recreational and social activities. These 
people, every day in the week, have at their disposal 
the works of the best modern masters of entertainment 
and leadership, and they will not turn from these to a 
worship service without much adaptation and help. 

Our church edifices, therefore, must be used more 
widely and more intelligently, to make the appeal more 
up-to-date in the best sense and to give a better- 
rounded whole to the program offered. What we do 
with our church edifice, of course, depends to an 
important extent upon how we find God, what we need 
to equip ourselves, as it were, for communion with God. 
Some people need many aids, like singing, rituals, 
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litanies, lights, vestments, and so on. Others need 
practically none. Some want adherence to the strictest 
rules, while others are careless of minor considerations 
but are steadfast in their cherishing of what seem to 
them major ones. 

We cannot escape the fact that people are not 
going to church, and that this age, through the young 
people especially, is sowing the seeds of church weak- 
ness in the days to come. 

We want deep, sincere reverence for our sanctuary, 
but not a breath-holding, frightened tiptoeing around 
in the church as if someone were dead. God is alive. 
We are alive. Life is calling, with all its possibilities 
and its problems. We need God not only in worship, 
but also everywhere else. The place of the pulpit or 
altar is holy, but the other parts of the edifice have 
their holiness and their usefulness. The way to teach 
reverence to many people, therefore, is not to stand pat 
on the past and simply insist on old forms, but rather 
to be the first to bring worship to people in available 
and comprehensible forms. So much in the church 
simply is not relevant to people’s life; they cannot use 
it; they do not want to do anything with it. The sacred 
should not become a synonym for the staid, the stuffy, 


A Message to 


We recognize the difficulty of this age, its perplexity, futility 
and wrongness in many areas of life. We are faced, for example, 
with the constant threat of war. We know that war means bru- 
tality, tragic waste of lives and the chaos resulting from loss of 
ideals and standards in every department of human life. We 
know that war solves no problems but leaves only added embit- 
terment between nations and more baffling problems for future 
ages to solve. 

All about us in the social order we look out upon evils of 
political corruption in civic affairs, upon unemployment, strikes 
and unrest in industry, upon class hatred and suspicion, upon 
seeming conflict of interest between agriculture and industry, and 
upon racial discrimination with its resulting bitterness. Our age 
seems proverbial for lawlessness and crime, and the evils of lynch- 
ing flame into new brutality. Business integrity has been found 
lacking in high places and gangsters terrorize our cities. 

This wrongness of our age finds expression on the personal 
level in the relapse into alcoholism and in the rising tide of 
gambling by lotteries, sweepstakes and other seductive forms 
which reveal at once the unrest and recklessness in many lives. 
The moral degradation of the hour has found expression in the 
vulgar character of too large a proportion of our moving picture 
shows, at least until partially reformed by the recent wave of 
indignation. In the background, but even more sinister, lurk the 
pessimistic or cynical complacency and indifference with which 
too many men—authors, editors, captains of industry and leaders 
of thought in our national life—seem to view vast and corroding 
wrongs. 

This is a dark picture. But over against it we would empha- 
size the tremendous summons to awakened purpose and heroic 
action which such an age presents to men and women of Christian 
faith and character. The very menace of the present order of 
things may well be God’s judgment upon us for our spiritual 
blindness, moral cowardice and personal and social sins. But 
God’s judgments are meant to be a stimulus to repentance, not 
despair; and may also call us to a fresh and searching appraisal 
of ourselves and of our task. A crisis like the present means a 
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and the sanctimonious, and the atmosphere of fear and 
restraint should be removed. It should not become a 
question of what we shall allow in our churches, but of 
willing cooperation in an institution and through a 
program designed to meet the inescapable dilemmas 
and challenges of modern living. 

If we offer people today, young and old, only a 
decorous, formal, although spiritual and brilliantly 
arranged and executed, worship service, they will not 
find it enough. They cannot appreciate this until other 
more material and immediate things have been con- 
sidered. They cannot find God until they find them- 
selves. They cannot behold the things which are not 
seen until they know how to handle the varied things 
that are seen. 

To me, it often seems a shame that people cannot 
reserve their church edifices solely as places in which 
to hold religious services, and come to them, not only 
for good music, noted speakers and special occasions, 
but to worship. However, we must reckon with actual 
conditions. The church should be a place of worship, 
but should not leave out any form of activity which 
ultimately and in some way may lead someone to 
worship and to better living. 


the Churches’ 


breaking up of old habits, gives a chance for improvement, and, 
had we the grace to receive it, might lead to a new birth of 
religion and a new plateau of spiritual attainment for mankind. 

In the face of the evils of this age we must confess with shame 
that the Christian conscience has been too uninformed and 
unawakened and the Christian Church too divided, and, alas, 
often too absorbed in preserving its own existence and too 
unaware of the real problems of humanity to be able effectively 
to summon mankind to the nobler, juster way of Christ. The 
church itself has been caught in the downward drift of life. 
The very sins from which our world is suffering and which 
threaten to destroy civilization itself we confess with sorrow that 
we find within the church. The world suffers from class divisions, 
and within the church we too often find the same drawing apart 
of privileged from under-privileged folk. The world suffers from 
race hatreds, and within the church we find that members of 
different races cannot always meet on a plane of recognized 
equality. The world suffers from the nationalism of governments 
that refuse to yield a particle of sovereignty to insure closer unity 
and peace, and within the church we often find a narrowness of 
sympathy and outlook akin to nationalism. 

Deeper yet, we feel that an adequate sense of the wrongness 
of our age and of the church would root down in a humble and 
heart-searching recognition of our own failure as individuals 
adequately to hear or heed the accents of the Holy Spirit or 
completely devote ourselves to the supreme ideals of life revealed 
to us in Jesus Christ our Lord. Individuals make up society, and 
it is as individuals, and not alone as social groups, that we have 
sinned. Had we been more sensitive to spiritual values we could 
not have tolerated the social evils which degrade mankind. 

Out of such a world situation as our age presents there comes, 
therefore, a call for repentance, for cleansing and for a new 
commitment of our lives to an awakened faith and a vigorous 
forward-looking conception of the Christian task. 

Such a commitment, with varying emphases according to 
background, temperament and denominational tradition, would, 
we believe, include such goals as these: 


1. A Renewed Faith in God 
“God is not dead nor doth He sleep.”’ His creative presence 


in the physical universe is being made plain to us more clearly 
day by day through the increasing insights of science into the 
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vast orderliness of nature, while the power and inevitability of 
His moral laws stand out in ever sharper outline as we come to 
recognize His guiding and redemptive activity in the history of 
men and nations. Increasingly we come to see His laws not only 
in the natural order but in human relations, in economics and 
social welfare and moral standards. We can no more evade these 
moral laws of God than we can ignore the laws of chemistry and 
physics. “(We cannot break God’s laws, we can only break our- 
selves against them.” ‘Nothing is so powerful as an idea whose 
hour has struck,” and we believe that the hour has struck for a 
positive and commanding summons to our generation to recognize, 
honor and obey the living, ever-present, eternal and contemporary 
God whose voice, heard of old through prophets and apostles, 
comes afresh to men today out of the very events and issues of 
these times. Until we find the God who is working out His 
purposes in spite of all the personal and social sins in the world, 
and are found of Him, we begin at no beginning, we work to no 
end. But, with the church’s historic experience of God renewed 
and reilluminated in our own day, we go forward unafraid. 


2. A Reaffirmed Loyalty to Christ 

And, not only so, but God’s supreme revelation of Himself 
in the Person, life and work of Jesus Christ fits this age with 
renewed and increasing authority. The adequate and convincing 
presentation of the significance for us of his life, his atoning 
death upon the cross and his triumph over death is needed as 
never before. Christ’s way of the cross opens up before us more 
clearly than ever as the only path to the redemption of the race 
from the specific evils of our day. Moreover, the wistfulness for 
God and spiritual comfort which sometimes emerges rather 
surprisingly in modern life and is expressed in the new awakening 
toward worship and the sense of need of personal adjustment 
to spiritual values, testifies that the Holy Spirit of God has not 
ceased to strive with men, but still bears witness to the unquencha- 
ble yearning for God in the depths of the human heart. 


3. A Commitment to Christian Social Ideals 

Translated into concrete terms, the Christian Gospel means, 
over against an indifferent and secular world, an insistence upon 
human values as the supreme test in all the relationships of life. 
It means a searching criticism of a social order which, in contrast 
with the vast fruitfulness of nature and invention, leaves millions 
in poverty, provides no adequate protection against unemploy- 
ment or the disability arising from disease, accident or old age. 
It means that we can no longer condemn a whole block of our 
fellow human beings to permanent and discriminatory restriction 
of opportunity because of race or color. It means a complete 
turning away from the tragic peril and waste of war and from 
the condoning of coercion, violence, vast armanments, the sale 
of munitions for profit and the economic exploitation of weaker 
nations. 

While the church cannot wisely commit itself to concrete 
partisan programs, it must nevertheless all the more clearly 
summon the conscience of mankind to review, contrast and 
evaluate such programs in the light of the Christian ideal. Over 
against the vast impersonal organization of modern society, by 
reason of which men are ever in peril of not even realizing the 
effects of their unsocial and selfish action, it must create and 
make sensitive an informed public opinion and social conscience. 
It is not the task of the church to formulate methods by which 
reforms are to proceed. Its task is rather to judge and evaluate 
every method and proposal, and set forth those goals of human 
good to which, by its deepest faith, it stands committed. 

Particularly in the area of economic relationships, which is 
so much in the focus of attention today, we would urge, in the 
light of Christian standards, that: 

(a) The ultimate and controlling motive in economic enter- 
prise must be the service of the common good. Financial success 
is not true success unless all concerned are adequately served and 
benefited. 

(b) The rewards of individuals must stand in just relation- 
ship to their productivity and social usefulness. 


(c) Wealth must not be so distributed as to break down 
human fellowship, the experience of brotherhood, and the sense 
of sharing a common earthly destiny. 

In establishing Christian ideals in the social order, laymen 
are especially involved. They are inevitably and oftentimes 
unwillingly geared into the present economic system by inheri- 


tance and environment. It is they who must frankly face the 


anti-Christian aspects of current economic life. The call is for 
Christian business and professional men to recognize and be 
sensitive to the denials of justice and human brotherhood implicit 
in many phases of our acquisitive society, and in their place to 
seek to build a better civilization in harmony with Christian 
standards. There must be no gap between clergy and laity at this 
point. For the practical solution of these social problems the 
laymen of the Christian Church are peculiarly fitted and are 
situated where they can be greatly influential. Above all, it is 
necessary in this work of social exploration toward a more Chris- 
tian way of living together that we maintain that spirit of love 
and patient understanding which shall make it possible, even 
across all honest difference as to duty and method, to keep alive 
the consciousness of brotherhood and unity. 


4. A Call to Personal Devotion of Life 

In terms of personal living this call to our age means a 
summons to new and sacrificial consecration by Christian men 
and women everywhere to do the will of God as revealed in 
Christ and as challenged by this present evil world. It means to 
live simply and unostentatiously, to worship in profound and 
humble quest for the divine guidance and the inner light, to 
fulfil life’s duties with honor and brotherly regard for all other 
human beings, to live at peace, and substitute love and good-will 
for all violence, class hatred, race prejudice or nationalistic pride 
and warfare. 

Our deepest resources, after all, are in a vital communion 
with God as Christ has revealed Him to us. Only as we dwell 
deep in the spiritual verities of life shall we have the poise or 
lay hold of the reserve of strength we need to stand unshaken 
in difficult days. We face a crisis in character as well as in 
economics—indeed a deeper crisis. Is not this the real heart of 
our age’s need and trouble? Too many people are trying to get. 
along without any vital, sustaining sense of God. 

We envisage worship and the life of personal religion not as a 
running away from the social maladjustments of our age nor as a 
substitute for combating them, but as the deeper way to a release 
of spiritual energy by which alone they can be met and overcome. 


5. A Day of Rebirth for the Christian Church 

Obviously, in order effectively to proclaim such a conception 
of life as our age requires, the church herself must, in deep 
contrition for her own sins and shortcomings, set her own house 
in order. Competitive denominationalism, with its resulting 
over-churching of small communities and disunited, inefficient 
spiritual service to large communities, must cease. Provincialism, 
racialism, ecclesiasticism, must be left behind. The church may 
well examine its vested interests and inquire if it has given too 
many economic hostages to the status quo. 

Now as never before should we be confronting men and 
nations with Christ and the searching implications of his message 
for the whole of life. Not only so, but, in view of all these things, 
has not the hour come for new steps toward cooperative and 
united action? Must we not lay plans for further unification of 


_ denominations historically and temperamentally akin, for efforts 


toward greater fellowship and cooperative federated action - 
between all denominations, for instilling in all ministers a realiza- 
tion that they represent not a single denomination but the entire 
Church of Christ, and for the creating of a great, absorbing 
passion and concern on the part of laymen and clergymen alike 
to set forward the cause of Christ and his ideals and values in: 
every department of modern life? 

To a realistic, determined and courageous facing of the 
religious situation which confronts us, the Federal Council, as 
the servant of the Churches of Christ in North America, would, 
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therefore, call the conscience and faith and purpose of all who 
love and serve our Lord. Mankind is on the march. New con- 
ceptions, some good, some bad, are taking form in every area of 
shuman life. In the realm of mora! progress and spiritual values 
the church must take the lead. We, therefore, summon laymen 
as well as clergy, and especially we summon youth, to whom 
tomorrow will belong, to join in a great surge forward toward the 
enthronement of Christ in the life and conscience of our age. 
* * * 


THE WIFE OF A MINISTER 


The following article deals especially with the wife 
of one of our able and useful ministers who in old age 
walked out of his house and disappeared. What hap- 
pened to him was that he turned aside from his path, 
lay down in a beautiful little thicket and died peace- 
fully. But what happened to his wife and family was 
torture for months. The most expert searchers could 
not find him. Long afterward his body was found. 
Mrs. Whitney,*the wife, who bore the strain and 
sorrow with such fortitude, slipped away easily and 
beautifully. After a delightful evening and a good 
night’s rest, she fell back on her pillow as she started 
to get up in the morning. Dr. Coons paid a noble 
tribute to her at the funeral. 

The Editor. 


Mary Frances (French) Whitney was born in Quincy, Mass., 
the daughter of Dr. Charles 8. French and Dorothy Norcross 
(French). As there were two older sisters and a cousin, besides her 
parents, in the home, Frankie, as she was always called by inti- 
mates, grew up in an atmosphere of indulgent affection un- 
touched by care or trouble. Dr. French was a genial man whose 
skill as a dentist attracted practice from a large area around 
Quincy. The mother was a charming, gentle woman whose 
affections and sympathies blessed those less fortunate as well as 
the many members of her own household. The home, in the 
center of Quincy, wa’ a fine example of early Colonial architecture, 
and was distinguished by a generous hospitality. 

Miss French’s religious training began in the Sunday school 
class of one of her sisters, in the First Parish Church (Unitarian). 
This old granite Church of the Presidents, with its fine pillars 
and gold cupola, has had for its pastor the last five years her son, 
Arthur B. Whitney. Lessons in French and dancing, and piano 
instruction under Petersilea of Boston, were added to her high 
school education, and she became a lively and charming member 
of the social activities of the vicinity. Two years at what is now 
called the Boston Teachers College were followed by two years 
of teaching in South Boston. 

She married Elbert W. Whitney of Waltham, just graduated 
from Tufts College and Tufts Divinity School, and the young 
couple began their long and valuable work for the Universalist 
denomination in Saugus, Mass. Following this a pastorate in 
Peabody found them with two children, Arthur Bryant and 
Mabel, both of whom survive their parents. 

Called to Brattleboro, Vermont, they lived there seven and 
a half years, where Mr. Whitney proved himself a preacher of 
unusual ability and a tireless worker, and his gifted and versatile 
wife became an able helper in his work. The Brattleboro church 
steadily grew in numbers and influence, and the church edifice 
was remodeled and enlarged. Vernon and Gilford, each seven 
miles to the south, claimed Mr. Whitney alternate Sunday after- 
noons, and all the country region for many miles called upon him 
for weddings, funerals and public addresses, until it became wise 
for him to seek relief from too heavy aload of work, and the 
family moved to the more genial climate of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Whitney became minister of the Plum Street Church, a 
pioneer of Universalism in Ohio. During his pastorate there the 
church started a mission movement at Walnut Hills, the largest 
suburb of Cincinnati, as the homes of the people had been re- 
moved largely from the old city to the hills, and this later became 
the main church. Here Mrs. Whitney’s charming and unselfish 


qualities shone to the full. The Cincinnati people showered the 
vivacious New Englander with the generous hospitality so char- 
acteristic of this locality, and a full round of church activities, 
with Mrs. Whitney serving as organist, was supplemented by 
dinner parties and social gatherings where the young minister 
and his wife were prominent figures. The three and a half years 
spent in Cincinnati were rich years for this little family. The 
strong German and Jewish elements of the population created a 
type of thought in marked contrast to the simpler, more Puri- 
tanic ideals which, up to this time, had been their environment, 
and caused a change in their standards of judgment, broadening 
and deepening their mental outlook. The dignified old-fashioned 
house sheltered a hospitable family whose presiding genius was 
Mrs. Whitney, never tiring in her work for family and church. 

A desire again to be near their parents caused the Whitneys 
to return to Massachusetts, and brought them to Milford, where 
for eighteen years they displayed the same-sterling qualities in 
their work for the church. The Milford church throve and was 
the center of constant activity. Sunday afternoons Mr. Whitney 
preached in Holliston, seven miles away. A new granite church 
was built and occupied in Milford. Mrs. Whitney was one of the 
founders of the Quinshipaug Woman’s Club. This club was very 
dear to her heart, for she realized what a deep cultural influence 
it would have in the life of the town, and she gave it her active 
support until it was firmly established in the life of the place. 
The Tourist Club, a group of ladies drawn from several of the 
churches of the town, invited her to become a member, and in 
this group of devoted friends she found the most joyous and 
loving companionship without the duties connected with her 
other activities. In October of this year and again a few days 
before her passing she had attended ‘‘Tourist’’ luncheons, which 
were always delightful occasions. The Fortnightly Club, the 
yearly fairs running three days and evenings, the many suppers, 
and the entertainments where local talent contributed to the 
pleasure of the townspeople, were activities never to be forgotten 
by the unselfish women and men who shared with Mrs. Whitney 
and her husband the exacting labors of these years. But labor 
shared means affections and sympathies grown strong and 
enduring, and this band of workers were knit together by the 
strongest ties. 

An opportunity for a respite from these years of responsi- 
bility caused Mr. Whitney to resign his pastorate, and, as in each 
of the other partings, it seemed that Mr. and Mrs. Whitney had 
become so vital a part of the church groups that they could not 
be spared, and the partings pulled heavily at the heart-strings 
of all concerned. After a few years of non-resident preaching 
while they lived with friends in Waltham, Mr. Whitney again 
accepted a pastorate—that of the Universalist church at Taunton, 
Mass., where again strong ties of affection soon bound them to a 
loyal group of workers, Mrs. Whitney teaching a class of young 
men who banded themselves together in the ‘‘Whitney Club.” 

Final retirement came when Mr. and Mrs. Whitney joined 
their daughter in Allston, Mass., where they lived quietly until 
about a year ago, Mrs. Whitney attending, when possible, the 
Beacon Universalist Church in Brookline. During the last five 
years her son lived so near her that his constant visits when he 
took her riding through the lovely suburbs of Boston brought to 
her a joy which continued to the end. The four grandchildren and 
the one great-grandchild were a never-ceasing source of pleasure 
to her. Mr. Whitney having passed away, Mrs. Whitney and her 
daughter moved to Boston, near the entrance to the Fenway, 
where Mrs. Whitney lived most happily, and loved the occasional 
Sunday services she was able to attend at the Church of the 
Redemption. 

To the end of her nearly eighty-one years, she read con- 
stantly the best of fiction, biography and travel, and played the 
piano skillfully. She rejoiced in the companionship and love of 
friends old and new, who warmed in the charm of her loving and 
joyous spirit which always responded to the human call for 
sympathy, ever finding its happiness in that of others. Te 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHERE IS THE FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What has become of the Free Church Fellowship? Is it 
dead, deceased, dying, defunct, dormant, or just plain discour- 
aged? As one greatly interested in the Fellowship, I want to 
rise up and say that if officers responsible for this organization 
let it die, or languish, these same officers, whoever they may be, 
stand disgraced, and ought to be discharged. 

John Haynes Holmes. 

New York City. 


Axeman, spare those heads! The official call is out. See the 
Leader of Dec. 29, 1934. 
The Editor. 


CAN THIS BE WE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The text for this letter is taken from the December 22 issue 
of The Christian Leader, where it may be found on page 1604 in the 
editorial entitled, “Peace on Earth, Good Will among Men.” 
It reads as follows: ‘“‘The Hitlers and the Arakis are setting the 
pace for the world.” 

The editorial referred to is chock full of honey-sweet senti- 
ments in keeping with its title. But in its implications it betrays 
a mind excellently fitted to bring about, or at least to perpetuate, 
the conditions which it condemns. It judges where it should 
attempt to bring about understanding. 

More than sixteen years have passed since the last gun 
of the World War was fired. The bitterness of those years has 
nearly gone out of the hearts of the common man on the allied 
side, and it would also have left the souls of the German people 
if the leaders of the late allied nations had permitted it. The 
allied leaders and some Christian ministers! The former to save 
their necks from the wrath of an outraged people on whom the 
most stupendous hoax of all history had been perpetrated, and 
the latter to justify their participation in it. Very few have the 
courage of the famous New York divine who gave public ex- 
pression to his sense of shame for his part in those terrible four 
years. Some of them still write books and fill up religious journals 
with reminiscenses of their war activities, where the German 
was always a fiend, devoid of all likeness to God’s image. After 
all, I can understand that. It may be necessary to justify oneself 
to oneself. 

Somewhere, perhaps it was in the Leader, I read, only a 
short while ago, that there is a straight line from the Versailles 
Treaty to Hitler. I believe that your conscience forces you to 
admit the truth of that statement. Starting with forcing them to 
subscribe to a diabolical lie, a deliberate campaign was set into 
motion to kill the very souls of the German people. How well it 
succeeded is demonstrated by the fact that a Hitler could come 
into power. Please, please, do not again repeat the outworn 
bromide that you are not condemning ‘‘the great German peor le.” 
Just now, at any rate, the German people are solidly behind 
Hitler. You, who for years found fault with every move they 
made, who graciously approved of Stresemann but lifted not a 
finger to help him; you who saw sinister reasons behind their 
every struggle toward a self-respecting existence, how can you 
expect a different outcome? 

The Versailles Treaty, diabolical though it was, solemnly 
undertook the gradual disarmament of the allied nations. Has 
it been accomplished or has their military strength been in- 
creased? To ask the question is to answer it. In the name of 
fairness and justice then, why blame Hitler, Germany? Why not 
put the blame squarely where it kelongs? Can you consider the 
gigantic armaments of France and yet chide Germany without 
blushing? By the same token, why blame Japan for wanting 
equality when she is willing to achieve equality by a reduction 
of the armaments of her rivals? Why not emphasize that side 
of her contention rather than dwell on her alternative, that of 


increasing her own strength to that of the others? Why not 
first call her bluff, if it is a bluff, and then see what happens? 
It would surely clear the situation and has only one weak side. 
It might expose the western nations in all their lust for dominant 
power. 

I am not for Hitler. He is a tool, created by the domineering 
arrogance of the allied nations, by which one of my most cherished 
ideals has been destroyed. I love neither him nor the forces 
which have created him, but I know, as do you, that not all of 
those forces, nor even the major part of them, bear the trademark. 
“Made in Germany.” I regret most of all to see the Leader con- 
sistently lined up on the side of those who close their minds and 
hearts to an understanding of underlying reasons, who per- 
sistently maintain that sixty million Germans are always sinning 
and have never been sinned against. 

Ed. E. Hisenwinter. 

Watertown, Conn. 


Our feeling as we read this letter is of sadness and utter, 


amazement. Could we in our writings have revealed our nature 
as so detestable? 

Our correspondent is against Hitler. So are we. He sees the 
tragedy of the Versailles treaty. So do all thoughtful observers, 
and even we. He has intense sympathy for suffering Germany. 
We have also, and thought that we had said so in no uncertain 
words. It seems almost as if he had never read the Leader, but had 
heard a man who hated us quote isolated sentences. Take the 
year just ending for example. Did he read ‘‘Behind the Curtain,” 
May 12, an account of “Post War Germany?” Have editorials 
like those on Paul von Hindenburg, Martin Luther, Karl Barth, 
the German Christians, Von Papen at Marburg, to take only a 
few, revealed no: appreciation of the German mind and char- 
acter? And in our book, ‘“‘Love That Never Failed,’ did he note 
the chapter on ““We Saw the Germans,” and our letter from Aix 
la Chapelle, written January 4, 1919? 

Is the exrlanation of his attitude in the fact that we had 
anything whatever to do with the World War and now fail to 
express shame and sorrow? We have plenty of shame, as one 
unit of the race, that we still resort to such horrors as war, but 
no shame whatever for performing our part in a united effort 
to hold back nations that had run amuck and to relieve suffering 
wherever we found it. War raises up ten devils for every one cast 
out. It must be outlawed. 

From a national standpoint, however, there is one thing 
worse than war. It is isolation and indifference to the welfare of 
mankind. 


The Editor. 
* * 

AN ASSET A REASON FOR BECOMING WEAK 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The assertion at the recent meeting of the Boston Universal- 
ist Club that “the Universalist denomination all over the country 
is being damaged irreparably by lack of authority . . . . to move 
ministers who are killing churches,” reflections upon the make-up 
of conventions, and the appearance in the Leader, October 20, of 
a charge by a man recently trained in our schools that the leaders 
of the church had made of Universalist principles a “‘philosophy 


of liberalism to be mouthed and chewed upon, as a phraseology, © 


in the insane hope that, by sincere mastication, the eventual. 
resurrection of the world would be realized,” ought to be indica- 
tions that something is fundamentally wrong with the Universal-. 
ist Church. 

If breadth of mind and love of humanity are inborn qualities 
of any class, they are of liberals. This is a great asset of the 


Universalist Church, and, strangely enough, one fundamental — 


reason for becoming weak and flabby, for the killing of parishes by 
ministers, and for a seeming decay at heart of the denomination 
of which those who know conditions are painfully aware. Through 
sheer kindness, plus a little expediency, we receive the unin-. 
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structed, unbelieving, and but partially trained, into our pulpits, 
councils, and leadership. Consequently the mind of the church 
is enslaved to the vagueness, speculations, and sentimentality 
of an unchristian worldliness. It has drifted for nearly a century 
away from and not toward anything definite or distinctive that 
makes growth, power, and usefulness possible. The Universalist 
Church is not now prone to alliance with or inclined to take a 
stand for anything definite in which to lead in doctrine, reform, 
and personal righteousness. Truly, “church extension is for 
what?” 

The proceedings of the Boston Universalist Club and an 
editorial, “Define Your Terms,’ in the Leader, November 24, 
if heeded, would help all of us-to yet do our part to make this a 
better and a happier world. 


H. LaF.G. 
“THE OLDEST UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE IN THE 
WORLD”’(?) 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader for December 1 reports A. W. P.’s reading of the 
inscription on the tombstone of Henry Bowen, where it is stated 
that he was the publisher of the first Universalist magazine in 
the world. Far be it from me to erase that inscription, but 
as a matter of fact I must dispute it. The fact is that I have 
before me as I write four volumes of The Universalist’s Miscel- 
lany and Philanthropist’s Musewm—“Intended chiefly as an anti- 
dote against the anti-Christian Doctrine of Endless Misery.” 
This was printed for the editor, the Rev. William W. Vidler, in 
London, England, in 1797-1801, when Henry Bowen was but 
three years of age in America. 

William Vidler, I see by an annotation which I made some 
years ago, from information which must have been authoritative, 
though I cannot now trace its source, was the successor to the 
Rey. Elhanan Winchester as pastor of Parliament Court Chapel, 
London. From his preface it appears that he had for several 
years been a preacher of ‘“‘the final restitution of all things,” 
and that his departure from evangelical orthodoxy had cost him 
heavily. 

I have long intended to write for the Leader some of the very 
interesting and curious things which I have found in this Phi- 
lanthropist’s Museum, for it covers not only points in doctrinal 
theology, but a wide range of summarized (annually) world 
events and all sorts of general information. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 
Danbury, Conn. 
ABOUT DEER, THE HILLS OF NEW YORK, AND BILL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It really is too far to consider walking, but I assure you that 
not one of your readers would ride any farther, if a car were 
available, then I would to attend services in Beards Hollow. 
I would, I believe, go even farther on the faintest possible chance 
of glimpsing a deer from a hillside near Joseph’s View. 

I was very much surprised to learn of the possibility of a 
deer in New York State, but one of my cousins, who used to live 
in Syracuse, says, ‘‘Oh, yes—every once in a while I would see a 
deer strapped to a running-board.”’ I’d turn my back on one 
strapped on a running-board, and I wouldn’t go across the street 
to see one in a zoo unless I had a kiddie by the hand who wanted 
me to share in the sight, but a deer on a hillside, where no one had 
put it, would certainly be very different. 

I presume there are other deer, other hill farms, but I very 
seldom hear about them any more. In my childhood grandmother 
often told us children stories of her old home in New York State, 
where her father had taught school in winter, worked as a car- 
penter in summer, and argued on the side about universal sal- 
vation on Sundays. 

One of my uncles went back to hunt up the old house a few 
years ago. He brought me a snapshot of it, but seemed to think 
I hadn’t missed anything. 

A cousin said: “Your favorite editor is welcome to his New 


York hills. I think they are awful, always getting in the way and 
cutting off the view. Just as soon as you get to the bottom of one 
you have to climb up to the top of another. It gets on a body’s 
nerves, to see heaps of earth and rocks that you aren’t big enough 
to move away and can’t even smooth down. The only sensible 
thing I ever heard of our ancestors’ doing was getting away from 
Ate 

Grandma’s story of that trip by canal-boat and river-boat to 
Cincinnati was my favorite story when I was a child. I hope I 
live long enough to go and see her childhood home some day, 
but probably I won’t. Grandma lived to be eighty-five, but never 
saw her beloved New York State after she was ten. 

I’m trying a new stunt this winter. I’ve often wished I had 
a little experience with children not my own. We opened our gates 
and took in a stranger quite a distance on the outside. For one 
small boy (nearly fourteen) he is a tremendous lot of experience. 
His father, so he says, is a good American from an old New York 
family, his mother a Mexican. Often I think it’s a good thing for 
Bill that my ancestors gave me firm faith in the final harmony of 
all souls with God, otherwise I’d certainly get discouraged with 
him. I am paid five dollars per week to feed Bill, and wash for Bill, 
and make a gentleman out of Bill. He is a constant demonstration 
of the proposition that all progress is made by two or three steps 
forward and one, two and sometimes three steps backward. But 
how we rejoice when we discover that we have taken one step 
forward! 

Agnes Hand Howarth. 
Harvey, Ill. 


* * 


A DEFENCE OF MARTHA 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Among the illiterate, ideas often persist from inertia, and 
we must make certain allowances. But. what allowance can we 
make for our religious leaders who constantly misquote scripture, 
making it serve their own ideas of interpretation? 

An example of this is the misquotation of Jesus’ words in 
trying to settle the dispute between Martha and Mary. Jesus 
said, Luke 10 : 42, “but one thing is needful: for Mary hath chosen 
the good part which shall not be taken away from her.”’ 

The misquotation gives it, ““Mary has chosen the better 
part.” 

Even such an eminent ecclesiastic as the Rev. Otis R. Rice, 
who is loved and admired, not only for himself. but his father, 
falls in this ecclesiastical sin by saying (Leader Dec. 8, p. 1548): 
“*Mary,’ he says, ‘has chosen the better part.’ ”’ 

Jesus did not say Mary had chosen the better part, which she 
certainly had not, but the good part. 

Thirteen hungry men dropped in for dinner. One sister had 
to carry the whole load, leave the entertaining and inspiring talk 
in the parlor, and go out to prepare food for the guests in the 
kitchen. Should she be condemned for two thousand years for 
this act? 

One sister sat at Jesus’ feet, the other did the necessary, 
simple work, for Jesus and his friends. Mary was nearer Jesus 
bodily. Martha was serving, nearer him spiritually. 

Down through the ages soft-hearted, sleek ecclesiastical lords 
have pictured Martha as the weaker sister. Poor Martha! with 
her hands coarsened from overwork, her face red from the 
flames of the fire, her heart troubled about the necessary material 
things, because of Mary’s selfishness in neglecting to do her share 
of the unpleasant tasks, has been held up to the scorn of those 
who are “spiritually minded,” in their own estimation. 

Some one must take the unpleasant place, the poorly paid 
pulpit, the hard field, and then, because he is careful and troubled 
about material things, he is censured for his service. Mary failed 
to appreciate her sister. So do many of the gentle high function- 
aries of ecclesiastical ease fail to consider their brethren. They 
theoretically become quite excited over a living wage, but do they 
divide their own with their brethren? They are only Marys: 
they sit. 

Carlyle Summerbell. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


COMING EVENTS 


Tenth Anniversary Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War, Washington, D.C., 
January 22-25, 1935. 

Dedication Day, March 6, 1935. The 
Leader and the Missionary Bulletin will 
carry items regarding this day, and com- 
munications will be sent to women’s 
organizations of the churches. 

World Day of Prayer, March 8, 1935. 

x * 
JUST ONE STORY 


In a recent letter to Dr. Etz, Mrs. Cary 
tells a very interesting story, one which 
makes us yearn to be able to be of more 
service, yet we are so grateful for the willing 
help of the Sunrise Guild of Japan, and of 
Dr. and Mrs. Cary. Thisis the story: 

“A few weeks ago, Noriko San, the 
former president of the Sunrise Guild, 
wrote me a letter about a girl whose case 
had been reported to her, a Harada San 
who is very ill with tuberculosis, and who 
ts so poor that she could have no nourishing 
food, no fresh air, no sufficient covering, 
no medicine, and who, lying on the mats 
in one of the two rooms in which her family, 
the parents and two or three other children, 
exist with her, constantly runs the risk of 
infecting the others. She had worked in a 
factory, but of course had had to stop. 
The father had no regular work. Clothes 
had been pawned. Their poverty was 

-extreme. The parents had tried to have 
the girl taken into some free hospital, 
applying at the municipal office that 
handles such cases; but they had had no 
attention paid to them and no hospital 
would have anything to do with the case. 
The parents and the girl too were in despair. 
When Noriko San learned all this from 
another girl in her office, she wrote to me, 
asking me to see whether anything could 
be done at the Garden Home of which I 
have told you, and to which I have been 
sending a very small contribution every 
month for about two years. (Of course 
Noriko San didn’t know about this last, 
but she knew that we had taken presents 
to the girls and that the Guild had enter- 
tained them from time to time, and I had 
given them talks and told them stories.) 

“Dr. Cary and I went to the Home and 
asked the missionaries about possibilities. 
They said that it cost sixty yen a month 
to pay the expenses of a girl there, but that 
they had a fund which would yield fifteen 
yen a month for a charity case, so that if I 
could raise the other forty-five a month, 
of which my regular five a month could be 
the nucleus, they could take her. First she 
must apply according to a regular form 
to the City Tuberculosis Hospital next 
door to the Garden Home, and have the 
girl’s name put on the waiting list. Then 
the parents must make out the regular 
application for entrance into the Garden 


Home. I set about trying to raise the 
money. Dr. Cary said he would add five a 
month to mine (of which he had not known 
before). The Guild voted one yen a month 
and other friends promised me one yen a 
month and the Mission Council voted ten. 
J told the Akasaka women about the case 
the next Thursday when they were sewing 
here, and asked them to give a yen a 
month. They said they would, and then 
Mrs. Yasumura told us another story. She 
said that a Fukunaga San, an old lady 
who used to come to our women’s meetings, 
had become very ill with cancer. She is 
exceedingly poor. She lives with a son 
who has seven children and who has been 
out of work for three years. The children 
are all in school or too young to go, except 
one daughter, who earns twenty yen a 
month. She is the only bread-winner in 
the family. They had had a comfortable 
house, but they had to give it up and move 
to a little poverty-stricken place. The old 
lady herself had had a most serious opera- 
tion in a hospital, where she had suffered 


excruciating agony. Through it all, though, 
she was cheerful and brave and smiled 
in spite of her suffering. A friend asked 
her how she could stand such pain without 
screaming—she said that she was not 
suffering half so much as Jesus had suffered 
on the cross, so she could bear it. Other 
people asked her how it was that she was 
always so cheerful, and she said that it 
was because she was a Christian. The 
women’s society decided to send her a 
small gift of money, and I gathered 
another, including a yen from the Guild 
and a yen apiece from different friends. 
The dear old lady wrote me a sweet, trust- 
ing letter of thanks, showing her perfect 
reliance upon God and her devotion to 
Jesus. I wrote to her again after that and 
I have another dear letter from her.” 
* * 

FEBRUARY IS NEAR AT HAND 

We have suggested that February is a 
good month in which to stress the Southern 
work. In anticipation of this Mrs. Stanley 
Manning has prepared a splendid piece of 
literature called, “Our Work in the South- 
land,”’ which is in the form of a newspa- 
per interview. Mimeographed copies are 
available at five cents each. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


YOUTH AND MANNERS 


It is significant that Dean Gildersleeve 
of Barnard College counseled the young 
women of that school at its opening last 
fall, to try to cultivate good manners. 
Perhaps her remarks were inspired by 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University, who a little while 
before was quoted as saying: 

“In respect to manners, and personal 


conduct, present-day habits as manifested 


in every sort of public place and personal 
relationships are time and again quite 
shocking. 

“One wonders why it is that youth can 
come to full adolescent years with no ap- 
parent appreciation of the difference be- 
tween good manners and their opposite 
. . . . The family should, of course, be the 
original source of training in good manners. 
The school also has its function to fulfill, 
but too often the school regards its duty 
as done after very little effort to discipline 
those committed to its care in what good 
manners mean.” 

Unfortunately, President Butler is cor- 
rect in his observation, for the country as 
a whole. There are, however, some places 
in our land where good manners can easily 
be observed. As a rule, we find best 
samples of good manners in the Southland, 
but even there some observers think they 
see evidences of relaxation. 

Recently I lectured and conducted con- 
ferences at the Mississippi State College 
for Women, where for several days I 
could observe the students in various re- 


lationships, in the assembly hall, class- 
room, dining hall, gymnasium, and about 
the campus. 

I was impressed with their noticeable 
poise, good manners, and manifestation 
of refinement. In the first place, these 
young women come from homes where 
mothers have, as a rule, emphasized the 
social graces and nice amenities to a 
greater degree than much farther north. 
These cultural attitudes and habits are 
being cultivated and conserved by this 
outstanding institution, where scholarship 
also is on a high plane. 

Leaving this atmosphere, I was more 
certain than ever that we need in our 
everyday world a greater degree of refine- 
ment and culture. It is among the young 
people the seeds must be sown. Unfortu- 
nately, if too many of our youth should 
attend the colleges of the South, her stand- 
ards of refinement might relax. Let us hope 
that this southern contribution to culture 
will permeate every corner of this broad 
country. 

Garry C. Myers, Ph.D. 


* * 


AN INVESTMENT 


Are you planning now for the combined 
Institute-Convention, July 6-14, 1935, at 
Ferry Beach? Raise funds so that you can 
send delegates. Don’t fail to be repre- 
sented! It is a real investment to send 
delegates to these summer meetings. And 
where is there a lovelier spot than Ferry 
Beach, Saco, Maine? 
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I AM THE NEW YEAR 


I am the New Year. 

I am the one unspoiled bit of Beauty in 
God’s Universe. 

J am Romance, and Glitter, and High 
Resolution, and—Dreams. 

My only Handicap is the dead weight 
of old Habits and hard-set ways of Doing 
Things that I must carry over from the 
Past into my new ministry to your heart. 

My one Fear is that some day you also 
will settle down to the conviction that the 
New is always an Illusion. 

My single Hope lies in your chance 
Faith: . 

Faith that what has been proved Im- 
possible by long experience can at last be 
attained; 

Faith that Failure is but an Incident and 
not the End of the Journey; 


Faith that, some day, Mankind will be | 


free from the Shackles of his own forging, 
Childhood will have its chance, and Love 
will achieve its God-like Destiny; 

Faith that he who said “Behold, I make 
all things new,’ had somehow grasped the 
Secret for making his own Dream come 
true. 

Faith that those who share with him the 
Adventure of his Self-commitment shall 
find the Secret of Overflowing Life. 

I am God’s plan for Girding the Loins 
of His intrepid co-workers in the long, but 
joyous march to the Goal of His Beneficent 
Purpose. 

I am the New Year. 

Author Unknown. 
o* * 


AT WORK IN MAINE 


A recent trip. by the G. 8. S. A. field 
worker under the auspices of the Maine 
Sunday School Association included work 
in a dozen or so parishes of that state, from 
Portland to Guilford and back again. The 
trip lasted from Nov. 18 to Dee. 12. 

‘As is always true, each place offered a 
different set of problems, although the 
roots of many were similar. In most in- 
stances the workers gathered for an evening 
meeting at which the general aims of pro- 
gressive church school work were outlined. 
Then followed a period for detailed dis- 
cussion. During the next day opportunity 
was offered for individual teachers to dis- 
cuss their specific problems: training, 
teaching technique, details of the lesson 
period, interpretation of material, depart- 
mental and worship problems. 

Although this was the general set-up 
there were many variations. It was my 
privilege to cocupy the Bangor pulpit one 
Sunday morning, and the address on re- 
ligious education was broadcast. At this 
church also opportunity was provided to 
talk with a combined young people’s group 
about our work in Japan and Korea. Where 


occasion made it possible to speak to the 
school, drawings and paintings made by 
kindergarten children in Japan wereshown, 
to the evident delight of pupils and teachers. 
A pair of Korean slippers was an object of 
much interest, and the story behind them 
made a definite appeal. 

Two experiences were outstanding. At 
Brunswick on the way up state, we met 
with the Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion, all members of the board of trustees, 
and made a definite attempt to reorganize, 
regrade and rekindle active interest in the 
school, and responsibility for it. These 
members thought through the parish list 
and selected those best qualified to carry 
the leadership of the school. When I left 
it was agreed that this committee should 
interview these persons; that they should 
make a list of all children and young people 
of the parish who ought to be in the school. 
The list was mailed to me to be graded, 
material to be ordered for the proper 
classes, with a chart to suggest courses 
over a four-year period. Upon my return 
I agreed to meet the newly appointed 


teachers, all of whom had been secured, ° 


go over the aims and principles of the work, 
and explain the courses of study for their 
respective classes. 

The other outstanding experience was 
the reopening of the Sangerville’ church 
and school. It had closed last April for a 
combination of legitimate reasons. But 
the people felt that the time had come to 
reopen it. Therein lies the secret—‘‘the 
people felt.”’ It was the desire of the group 
concerned, and with the help of the State 
Superintendent and Rev. George H. Welch, 
minister at Guilford, whom they have 
asked to serve them, the reopening was 
launched. 

One Saturday morning I arrived at 
Sangerville at 9.15 and was told that 
nothing had been done to get the school 
started, but that I had from then till three 
the next afternoon to do what I wished. 
It was a real experience. There was the 
talking over of present needs, of what had 
been done in the past, of possible teachers 
and pupils. Calls were made on prospec- 
tive teachers and all were asked to meet at 
the church Saturday evening. In spite of a 
terrific downpour they came. Nothing had 
been done with the young people for some 
time past. So we attempted to organize a 
young people’s choir to sing at church the 
next day, and regularly after that. We 
hoped that this would provide the nucleus 
for a young people’s class, which the 
minister was able and willing to teach. The 
minister has one church already. He 
superintends the church school there and 
teaches the young people’s class. But he 
stood ready to do anything we asked of 
him in this ‘second charge, and he is 
equipped to do it. 


We had to find a director-accompanist 
for the choir rehearsals, for the organist 
comes from Guilford. Also a choir mother, 
to see that a meeting place is provided and 
the group generally “looked out for.”” We 
met with them, and rehearsed them. It 
wasalldone. AslongasI live I shall never 
forget the real joy of those two hours, the 
church service at two o’clock when over 
sixty gathered, many who had not been 
inside the church for years—many who 
had heartbrokenly missed its real min- 
istries. And the school service which 
followed. It was my privilege to conduct 
the general assembly, when we assigned 
classes, including a newly organized adult 
class, and the joint worship service which 
followed. The next morning we gave out 
teaching material for the next few Sundays 
until the new quarter’s materials could 
arrive. Also appointed committees for the 
Christmas festivities and started them at 
work. We hope this was a joyous occasion. 

So we saw some of the Maine schools at 
work, and attempted to help them as they 
carry their responsiblities. 

TDAGON,. 


* k 
CHANGE OF TITLE 


Sunday School Searchlights, the fa- 
miliar heading which this page has carried 
for so many years, gives way, in this issue, 
to a new one, Church Schools and Religious 
Education. The reason for this will be 
apparent to those who have followed 
changing trends, not only within our 
own denomination but among Protestant 
churches everywhere. The General Sunday 
School Association, under whose auspices 
this page is conducted, is concerned pri- 
marily with theschools within our churches, 
with the constant improvement of their 
leadership and the increasing effectiveness 
of their programs. The new title, we hope, - 
suggests something of all this. 

* Ox 


HAS YOUR SCHOOL RESPONDED? 


Enclosed in a paper on which was printed 
the one word Help came a check recently 
from a church school treasurer. For a 
moment we wondered, then recalled the 
wording of our pledge card and knew that 
this was help coming to us in return for 
the help the G. S. S. A. is giving to that 
school. Since last week the following 
schools have been heard from: 
Payments: 

Portland, Maine, Messiah. 

Pledges: 

Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Waltham, Massachusetts. 

Albion, New York. 

* a 


JAPAN OFFERING 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


Some of our churches 
in Massachusetts have 
regularly appointed re- 
porters who furnish 
news items to The 
Christian Leader. The 
ministers of some 
churches see to it that 
the Superintendent re- 
ceives their weekly or 
monthly calendars. Still other churches 
go on doing their work, conducting their 
appointed services, and rarely pause to 
consider that there are many readers of the 
Leader who would like to note what is 
occurring in these places. 

Those churches which have efficient 
reporters are to be commended. This is 
the ideal plan. Where this method cannot 
be used, the receipt of the calendars is 
greatly appreciated. There is a real virtue 
in taking news items from church calendars. 
The minister or other person who makes up 
the calendar must report to his own people 
pretty accurately what occurs. So cal- 
endar copy is usually dependable. 

For a word for our paper from these 
others the writer of this letter resorts to 
different methods. When representatives 
come into his office, he inquires about their 
doings. If the minister or other representa- 
tive has not reported at Headquarters for 
a considerable while, a neighborly letter 
goes asking about the local church affairs. 
From all of these different ways, the writer 
has learned the following news items about 
some of his churches and about some of his 
fellow workers, and he shares them now 
with the whole Leader family. 

Dr. Henry R. Rose of Haverhill had an 
attractive, special calendar for Christmas 
Sunday. The calendar was the gift of 
Mr. Wilde of Georgetown. Mr. Wilde is at 
the head of the W. A. Wilde Publishing 
House of Boston. We note that Rev. Mr. 
Greenway of All Souls Church in Brooklyn 
has most of his special calendars given by 
certain members of his parish. The occa- 
sional calendars of All Souls Church are 
both beautiful and unique. We feel sure 
that the donors of these calendars must 
feel honored to make such a worth-while 
contribution to the influence and power of 
the church, and the minister and people 
are grateful for such wise giving. 

Rev. Frederic A. Mooney of Palmer tells 
us that his Y. P. C. U. conducted a success- 
ful Football Party on Nov. 28. There were 
forty present. The Fortnightly Club met 
in the social rooms of the church on Dec. 4. 
The annual fair was held on Dee. 11 and 12. 
The turkey dinner and the turkey salad 
supper, served upon the two evenings of 
the fair, brought out a crowd which filled 
the dining-room. Mr. Mooney spoke to 
the local Rotarians on Thanksgiving Day. 
At the Clara Barton Guild meeting at Mrs. 


Carsley’s on Dec. 17, a box was packed 
for the boys at the Veterans’ Hospital in 
Northampton. The church was beautifully 
decorated for Christmas Sunday. This was 
arranged by Mrs. John C. Dinwoodie. The 
church school is growing, and the Y. P. 
C. U. has an average attendance of twenty- 
six at its devotional meetings. The class of 
Roy Sherman erected an illuminated cross 
upon the church tower and the Y. P. C. U. 
had an illuminated tree upon the church 
lawn. As the church is on a prominent 
corner and faces the Boston Post Road, the 
cross and tree are seen by thousands of 
travelers. 

All Souls church school in Worcester 
recently had a perfect attendance of its 
entire enrollment. In other words, every 
member of the school, teachers, officers, 
students, was present. The pastor, Dr. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, says, “I think that 
is a remarkable record.” So say all the 
rest of us. The Harvest Festival cleared 
$325. The young people as a vested chorus 
are furnishing the music for the church 
services, and the young men of the same 
group are serving as ushers. Dr. Leavitt’s 
son, Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., student at 
St. Lawrence, was the preacher in our 
Chelsea church on Dee. 30. 

The Canton Unitarian and Universalist 
churches, as is generally known to Leader 
readers, are working cooperatively under 
Rev. Elbridge Stoneham. There are two 
young people’s organizations and two 
church schools at present. This is due 
largely to the fact that the two church 
plants are quite a distance apart. The two 
schools number 119, exclusive of the cradle 
roll, and twenty regular teachers. A men’s 
club has been formed of the men of both 
societies. Joint services are held in each 
building on alternate Sundays. A survey 
of the membership of the churches shows 
230 persons connected with the two 
parishes who are not recorded as members. 
The pastor calls this condition a ‘field 
white unto the harvest.’”? The joint con- 
gregations have shown the encouraging 
average of 110 attendants. 

On Sept. 6, the officers of the organiza- 
tions connected with the church in Danvers 
met with the pastor, Rev. J. Wayne 
Haskell, and planned a calendar for the 
year. The calendar was then transferred 
to a large chart and posted in the church 
building. Since the posting of that cal- 
endar, every event planned for has been 
carried out. The attendance on Sunday 
mornings has averaged fifty-eight. Com- 
munion services, planned for quarterly 
observance, were held in September and 
December. The church school averages 
forty-five in attendance, and is steadily 
growing under the leadership of Miss 
Florence Cann. The Y. P.C. U., organized 
last February, has a regular attendance 


of at least twenty. The Woman’s Guild 
holds meetings twice a month. It serves 
two church suppers during the year and 
three public suppers, in addition to the 
suppers in connection with the Christmas 
and Easter fairs. A men’s club, the Com- 
munity-Church Men, was organized in 
May. At its latest meeting twenty-nine 
were present. Besides the suppers put on 
by these men, there is a bowling team 
which is in the inter-church bowling league. 
From this club, too, come the men who 
furnish transportation to the regular morn- 
ing services for those who live at a distance 
from the church. 

Rev. Sidney J. Willis of Monson reports 
more activity in his church than for several 
years past. The parish has been divided 
into groups, three for women, one for 
men, and one for the older young people. 
Each group is to put on a supper or enter- 
tainment to earn money for repairs upon 
the church property. In November the 
young people staged a ‘‘Wedding Dress 
Pageant,’”’ modeling styles from 1816 to 
1934. The auditorium was crowded for 
this beautiful froduction. Last month 
the men put on a cafeteria supper. The 
Mission Circle has sent several boxes of 
clothing and books to our workers in the 
South. Representatives were present at 
the public meetings of the W. U. M.S. in 
Malden and Worcester, and at the con- 
ference at Bethany Union. At Thanks- 
giving time, the church school sent several 
baskets of fruit, vegetables, and canned 
goods to certain families of the parish. 
Offerings for the Ministerial Relief Fund 
and for the Japan Mission have been 
recently received. 

The church in Rockport, under Rev. 
George W. Gerrish, is doing heroic service 
in these trying days. Many families repre- 
sented in the church school are ‘‘on the 
welfare.” The minister and his loyal 
parishioners are not thinking of ‘‘shutting 
up shop.” They are courageously facing 
the situation in a community which is hard 
hit. An elaborate Christmas pageant was 
presented by the church school. During 
the summer and early fall the “summer 
visitors” attended the services in increasing 
numbers. Several Unitarian families, in 
particular, were regularly present. 

Rey. Wallace G. Fiske of Orange an- 
nounces that the Christmas play, written 
by Miss Esther Harrington of the Orange 
parish, and presented by a group of the 
younger folks, is entitled, ‘‘Guardians of 
Christmas.” Mr. Fiske had part in the 
union watch night service in the Baptist 
church. Beginning at 8 o’clock an attrac- 
tive program was carried through into the 
opening hours of the new year. ; 

It had been arranged that the annual 
meeting of the Greater Boston Federation 
of Churches would be held in the Church 
of the New Jerusalem, Bowdoin Street, 
Boston, on Jan. 8, afternoon and evening. 
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This has been so announced in the Leader. 
It has been found necessary to postpone 
the meeting, and the date has not yet been 
determined. 

The annual banquet of the Universalist 
laymen of the state has also been post- 
poned. The place of the meeting remains 


Vermont and 


Andover.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent was the speaker at the scout 
banquet, Nov. 9. Rev. H. A. Farrar 
presided. 

Barnard.—The Superintendent was 
the preacher at a largely attended meeting 
at the Methodist church, Nov. 25, the 
minister, Rev. R. W. E. MacKenzie, con- 
ducting the service. 

Barre.—Twenty-five persons registered 
for the weekly course in “Theater Arts,”’ 
to be in charge of Rev. L. G. Williams, 
Monday evenings, at the high school, for 
six months. Mr. Williams recently gave 
three lectures on ‘‘Worship in a Free 
Church” at Canton Theological School. 
The union Thanksgiving service was held 
in the Universalist church, Nov. 29, when 
the preacher was Dr. Perley C. Grant, 
First Presbyterian Church, and the Con- 
gregational, Baptist, Methodist, Presby- 
terian and Universalist churches united. 
Dr. Roger F. Etz spoke at a men’s supper, 
Nov. 24. The Convention Superintendent 
was a recent guest at the Goddard School. 

Bellows Falls.—Rev. H. M. Campbell 
had charge of the adult group in the annual 
one month school of missions, opened 
Nov. 2, the United and Baptist churches 
cooperating, and the Sunday evening 
speakers were Rev. E. H. Martin, Metho- 
dist minister at Springfield; Rev. Darley 
Downs, Congregational Missionary to 
Japan; Prof. Mark Emerson, Baptist 
teacher at Robert College, Constanti- 
nople, Turkey; and Dr. Roger F.. Etz. 
Rev. Curry Spidell of the Baptist church 
spoke to the Men’s Club Nov. 5, on 
“Armament Makers and War.” 

Bethel.—The Sunday school held a 
special Thanksgiving service, Nov. 25, 


every member bringing gifts which were | 
One 


later taken to the needy in town. 
hundred and fifty were at the chicken pie 
supper Nov. 8. Mrs. Ella Durkee Greene, 
widow of Dr. L. M. Greene, died here 
Oct. 29, aged eighty-two. She was a 
devoted and active Universalist and was 
able to attend service till the last Sunday. 
Rev. W. C. Harvey officiated at the 
funeral Nov. 1. She was born in Pittsfield 
Jan. 28, 18538. 

Brattleboro.—Dr. Lee 8. McCollester 
spoke to Unity Men’s Club Nov. 20. The 
parish house has been repainted inside and 
a new furnace has been installed in the 
church. Miss Ada Eddy, a devoted Uni- 
versalist, died Nov. 10, aged eighty. 
‘Rey. Donald B. F. Hoyt officiated at the 
funeral Nov. 13. 

Burlington.—Rev. S. E. Myers read 


as announced, the parish house of the First 
Universalist Church in Worcester, but the 
date has been changed from Friday, 
Jan. 25, to Friday, Feb. 1. An appealing 
program has been arranged and a large 
attendance is expected. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


Quebec Letter 


the scripture at the union Thanksgiving 
service, Nov. 29, at the College St. Church. 
Mr. Myers recently declined a call to 
Seattle, Wash. A church family night 
supper was held Novy. 19, and Joseph 
Winterbotham, Jr., gave an illustrated 
lecture on ‘“‘A Trip Over the Tropical Island 
of Bali.”” Rev. Chester P. Hanson, chap- 
lain at Fort Ethan Allen, one of our 
Ministerial Association, was recently 
elected the first president of the Vermont 
Chapter of the Chaplains’ Association of 
the Army of the United States. 

Cavendish.—Mrs. Florence E. Haven, 
a faithful church member, died at Twenty 
Mile Stream, Nov. 4. She was born at 
Plymouth, Oct. 26, 1848. She was the 
widow of Frank Haven. She united with 
the church in 1884 and was one of three 
who started the Twenty Mile Stream 
Reunions in August, 1907. She started the 
Cavendish Chapter of the D. A. R. May 6, 
1911, and was its first regent. 

Colchester.—By the will of Mrs. 
Harriet Elizabeth (Munson) Shaw, who 
died Oct. 8, the Vermont and Quebec 
Convention will receive the valuable 
homestead, after the death of her daughter, 
Helen Ida, wife of Harley George Bennett. 
The homestead was a noted tavern, located 
on the old stage road which went through 
Colchester to the north, and is described 
at length in different historical volumes. 
Mrs. Shaw was born at Williston, Jan. 5, 
1860, and was the widow of Myron Henry 
Shaw. The Shaws have been Universalists 
for many years, and also the Munsons. 
The fund will be known as the Munson- 
Shaw Fund. 

Concord.—Rev. John M. Paige had 
charge of the annual union meeting of the 
North Country Ministers and Laymen, 
and the Caledonia Regional Ministers’ 
Association, Nov. 8, at the Methodist 
church, St. Johnsbury. Mr. Paige also 
eonducted the forum period. About 100 
were present from Vermont and New 
Hampshire. 

Derby Line.—The Superintendent 
preached here Nov. 4. The Canadian and 
American Legions held united services 
Noy. 11 in Haskell Opera House and 
Rev. E. L. Conklin took part. The audi- 
ence room of the opera house is in the 
United States and the stage is in Canada. 

East Bethel.—Rev. Will C. Harvey 
preached here Nov. 21 and 25. 

Felchville-—Rev. H. E. Latham gave 
an illustrated lecture here Sunday evening, 
Novy. 11. The steps at the Universalist hall, 
next the church, have been repaired. 


Gaysville.— Rey. Will 
preached here Nov. 4 and 18. 

Glover.—The sixth session of the Inter- 
community Religious Education Institute 
of Christian Workers was held here, 
Monday evening, Nov. 12. 

Londonderry. — The Superintendent 
preached here Noy. 18. Mrs. Henrietta 
Curtis was elected president of the Library 
Association Nov. 8, and Mrs. Marion 
Grover secretary. Mrs. Grover, who is a 
sister of U. S. Senator E. W. Gibson, is 
secretary of the Legion Auxiliary. 

Montpelier.—Rev. Dayton T. Yoder 
outlined and carried through the plans for 
the Neighborhood Conference of Young 
People of Liberal Faith Nov. 17. Speakers 
were Mrs. Dorothy MacCampbell,daughter 
of a former consul to Germany, Miss Betsy 
Dekema, New England field secretary of 
the Y. P. R. U., Rev. Walter Pedersen, 
Lebanon, N. H., Twin State Federation 
President Frank Gerry, Franklin, N. H., 
and Prof. Chester: E. Merrow, Montpelier 
Seminary. The union Thanksgiving service 
was held in this church, Nov. 25, Dr. 
John W. Barnett, Bethany Congrega- 
tional Church, preaching the sermon. 

Morrisville.-—Mrs. A. N. Adams is the 
new superintendent of the Sunday school. 

North Clarendon.—The Superinten- 
dent preached Nov. 25, helping to keep 
open the community chapel which had 
been closed for some years until recently. 

Northfield.—The union Thanksgiving 
service was held in the United Church 
Sunday afternoon. Rev. G. H. Howes was 
in charge. The sermon was by Dr. Myron 
E. Genter, minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. 

North Hatley, Que.—Rev. Evan T. 
Evans recently spoke at the central school. 
Noy. 20 he was chairman at the annual 
commencement of the consolidated school. 

North Montpelier.—The hall and 
stairs of the church have been thoroughly 
renovated. The Friendly Circle of Young 
People met with Mr. and Mrs. George 
McKnight Nov. 7. 

Richmond. — Rev. W. R. Blackmer 
exchanged pulpits, Nov. 11, with Rev. 
W. E. Page, minister of the Congregational 
church, Jericho Center. He was assisted in 
the Thanksgiving service by Rev. James B. 
Sargent, financial secretary of the Vermont 
Congregational Conference. The Men’s 
Brotherhood met at the Universalist 
church Noy. 19 and put on a mock trial 
at Richmond Theater Nov. 21. 

Rochester.—A reception was given 
Nov. 8 to the new minister, Rev. John O. 
Long. Mr. Long was born at Atwood, 
Kansas, in 1895. He is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, 1916, and of Boston 
University School of Theology 1919, and 
did two years graduate work in Boston and 
Harvard Universities, when in charge of 

assachusetts churches. 

Rutland.—Over 500 attended the 21st 
Annual Older Boys’ Conference. Rey. 
R. D. Killam was the local secretary and 


C. Harvey 
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led one of the discussion groups. The 
Convention Superintendent had charge 
of one of the vocational groups, on “‘Oppor- 
tunities within the Church.”’ Dr. and Mrs. 
John Southworth, former missionaries in 
Japan, spoke to the Mission Circle Nov. 12. 
Henry C. Farrar spoke to the Rotary Club, 
Ludlow, Nov. 20. 

St. Johnsbury.—Dr. Howard D. Spoerl 
spoke at Goddard School, Barre, Nov. 2, 
at the fiftieth anniversary of Chamberlain 
Relief Corps Nov. 15, and the Men’s 
Round Table of the South Congregational 
Church Nov. 21. Mrs. Spoerl is assisting 
the Vermont and Quebee church schools 
by getting out “The Liberal News,” a 
regular newsletter with messages from the 
Convention leaders and suggestions for the 
good of the cause. 

Springfield. — Rev. H. E. Latham 
believes in trying to make as much of the 
church as a family institution as possible, 
and a church family social was held Nov. 4. 
Sheriff E. H. Schoenfeld and family have 
moved to Woodstock, where Mr. Schoen- 
feld is to be jailer at the Windsor County 
» jail. 

Stockbridge.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Nov. 11 and 25. 

Washington.— Dr. Roger F. Etz 


preached here Nov. 25. Nov. 18 was ob- 
served as the Grange Go-to-Church 
Sunday, with sermon by Rev. C. A. 
Simmons. 

Waterbury.—Two of our men broad- 
cast over WDEV, Rev. Lewis W. Sanford 
every Thursday at 10 a. m., and Rev. 
Dayton T. Yoder every Monday and 
Saturday at the same hour. Chaplain 
Sanford, Unitarian, is a member of our 
Convention Church. 

West Burke. — The Superintendent 
preached at the Universalist Community 
Building Nov. 4. 

Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson was 
one of the four local pastors giving talks 
on the common theme “Thanksgiving for 
Things Spiritual” at the union Thanks- 
giving service in the Christian church, 
Nov. 25. Mrs. H. L. Canfield spoke re- 
cently at the Windsor Woman’s Alliance, 
and lectured on “‘The Founding Fathers 
and the Federal Constitution” before the 
College Club of Windsor Oct. 26 and the 
Woman’s Club at St. Johnsbury Oct. 31. 

Convention Board.—The officers and 
trustees of the Convention met at the 
Barre Tavern, Barre, Nov. 2. The presi- 
dent, Homer C. Ladd, presided. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


Rhode Island Letter 


The radio program for 
the first three months 
| of the year has been 
completed, and _ the 
speakers are as follows: 
Jan. 7, Dr. Isaac V. Lob- 
dell, Murray Church, 
Attleboro, Mass.; Jan. 
14, Rev. Allen E. Clax- 
ton, Trinity Methodist Church, Provi- 
dence; Jan. 21, Rev. Russell S. Hubbard, 
St. Martin’s Episcopal Church, Providence; 
Jan. 28, Rev. M. Raymond Plumb, Con- 
gregational church, Edgewood, R. I.; 
Feb. 4, Rev. Frederick S. Walker, Church 
of Our Father, Pawtucket; Feb. 11, Rev. 
James V. Claypool, Haven Methodist 
Church, East Providence; Feb. 18, Rev. 
Herbert E. MacCombie, Elmwood Ave. 
Baptist Church, Providence; Feb. 25, Rev. 
Egbert C. Prime, Baptist, Pawtucket; 
March 4, Rev. Frank L. Porter-Shirley, 
Bell Street Chapel, Providence; March 11, 
Rey. Robert R. Carmichael, assistant rec- 
tor Grace Episcopal Church, Providence; 
March 18, Rev. W. W. Barker, Baptist, 
Woonsocket; March 25, Rev. Dorrance B. 
Lothrop, People’s Baptist Church, Provi- 
dence. 

Providence, First.—Rev. Wm. Couden, 


pastor. The Clara Barton Guild met Dec. 


12 with Mrs. George Macdonald. The 
hymn used as the subject was Phillips 
Brooks’ “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
The Sunday school held its Christmas 
party Friday evening, Dec. 21. The mid- 
wi ter meeting of the Massachusetts and 
R Ic and Y. P..C. U.. was held in 


Providence Dec. 29 and 30, with the 
unions of the First Church and Church of 
the Mediator entertaining. The banquet 
was served Saturday evening and devo- 
tional services held Sunday. 

Church of the Mediator, Providence. 
—Rey. John M. Foglesong, pastor. The 
65th annual fair by the ladies of this 
church was held Dec. 14 and 15, with good 
success. Two one-act plays were given the 
first evening by a group under the direc- 
tion of the minister. Friday afternoon a 
bridge was held under the direction of Mrs. 
C. N. Williams. A turkey dinner was 
served Thursday evening under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Edward J. Dutton, while the 
supper Friday evening was in charge of 
Mrs. John B. Kehr. 

East Providence.—Fred C. Carr, pas- 
toral supply. Christmas Sunday Mr. Carr 
gave a Christmas Parable. The choir, 
which was augmented for the occasion, 
gave a program of special numbers. The 
Christmas fair was the best in years and 
the men’s club held an enjoyable Christ- 
mas party Tuesday evening, Dec. 18. The 


Church N ews 


PERSONALS 


Rev. and Mrs. George H. Thorburn, Jr., 
called at 16 Beacon Street on Dee. 26. 

Rev. Wallace G. Fiske of Orange, Mass., 
with his class of young men, called at 
Headquarters on Dec. 28. In their church 
school class they are studying social prob- 
lems. This trip to Boston was planned to 


choir gave as its Christmas program 
Dec. 20, the cantata “In Excelsis.” 

Pawtucket.—Rev. Frederick S. Walker, 
pastor. The Christmas sale early in De- 
cember was successful. A supper was 
served, and a movie entertainment proved 
of interest, Mr. Walter Hallam showing 
films of Labrador. Mrs. Harriet Church 
was the general chairman, and the supper 
was served by the Woman‘s Guild with 
Mrs. Albert Keene as chairman. 

Valley Falls.—Recent pulpit suppiies 
have been Dr. Fenwick L. Leavitt, All 
Souls Church of Worcester, Mass., Rev.. 
Wm. Lord McKinney, pastor of the 
Unitarian church at Bridgewater, Mass., 
and John H. Williams of Providence, a 
past president of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention. The Y. P. C. U. is to 
observe Young People’s day Jan. 20. 

Cumberland Four Corners.—W. D. 
Rafuse pastoral supply. The annual sale 
was held early in December in the com- 
munity house connected with the church. 
A chicken patty supper was served, after 
which a lecture was given by Rev. Ray- 
mond Walker of Oldtown Congregational 
church, on “Glimpses of Hobo Life.” A 
concert was given by Mrs. Charles Cherry 
and Philip Partington. Mrs. Anna Knight 
was chairman of the supper committee and 
Mrs. Caroline Rafuse in charge of the sale. 
Mrs. Stella Vigeant was chairman of the 
entertainment committee. 

Woonsocket.—Rev. E. Dean Elien- 
wood, pastor. Mrs. Florence Ellenwood, 
wife of the minister, was the speaker at the 
all day December meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance. Mrs. Ellenwood gave a very in- 
teresting talk on the work of the Universal- 
ists in Georgia and North Carolina. The 
usual Christmas Sunday program included 
a pageant in the afternoon by the young 
people of the church. 

Harrisville—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. The Christmas party for the 
church school was held Friday evening, 
Dec. 21, in the vestry. Sunday morning, 
Dec. 23, a special musical program was 
given and in the evening the 14th annual 
candlelight service was carried out under 
the direction of the organist and musical 
director, Mr. Earle B. Robinson. The 
church choir was augmented for the candle- 
light service by singers from Calvary 
Episcopal Church from Pascoag and the 
Harrisville Baptist church, and others from 
Mapleville. 

Arthur M. Soule. 


and Interests 


visit many of the social enterprises of the 
city. In the group were Harold L. 
Moody, Leon L. Vorce, John Sennott, 
Edward Getchell, Paul Hastings, Crawford. 
Springs, James Wood. 


Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland, a valued 
correspondent of The Christian Leader, 
has written “The World’s Seven Great 
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Historic Religions,” which has been put 
into a useful forty-page pamphlet by the 
A. U. A. for free distribution. 


Stewart M. Neff of the First Universalist 
Church of Rochester, N. Y., a trustee of 
the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University, died in Christmas week and 
his funeral was held Christmas night. 
Mrs. Neff survives him. 


Maine 


Livermore Falls.—Rev. and Mrs. Merrill 
C. Ward have just completed a useful and 
happy pastorate of five years here and 
gone to take the pastorate of the Abington, 
Mass., church, which brings them near the 
homes of their children. They have made 
many friends here, and are the recipients 
of many gifts and heartfelt good wishes 
from the people of the church, the fra- 
ternities and the community. The last 
Sunday evening the church was filled and 
a fine concert was given by the excellent 
Sunday school that has grown up here. 
The Tri-County Ministers Union passed 
the following resolution: “In view of the 
contemplated removal of Rev. Merrill C. 
Ward from this vicinity after several years 
of efficient service as pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church of Livermore Falls, the 
members of the Tri-County Ministers’ 
Union desire to place on record their high 
esteem for and appreciation of his services 
and fellowship as a member of this: or- 
ganization. We bid him our affectionate 
God-speed as he goes to his new field of 
service, and commend him to the fellow- 
ship of the ministers and churches of the 
area to which he goes.”’ The Livermore 
Falls church is working in the most active, 
friendly and courageous spirit, and until a 
new pastor is chosen services will be con- 
ducted by the members themselves. A 
pulpit program committee is in charge. 
The first service Dec. 30 was conducted by 
Alfred Gammon. The service Jan. 6 will 
be conducted by Merton J. Stearns. The 
Men’s Forum, in charge of Judge Maxwell, 
is taking up the subject, ‘“‘What Universal- 
ists Believe.” 


Massachusetts 


Haverhill— Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., 
acting pastor. No fair has been held for a 
number of years, but the ladies tried it 
again and met with unexpected success. 
It was called ‘The Christmas Garden.’ 
The church parlors were transformed into 
a very effective winter piece. Branches of 
evergreen trees and sumach, covered with 
imitation snow, were placed in various 
parts of the room. A large oblong mirror 
was laid in the center, to represent a frozen 
pool, around which were grouped snow- 
covered rocks and small shrubs. The posts 
of the room were wrapped with white 
paper. Colored candles were set in four 
windows, four in each with holly wreaths 
in the center. The ‘‘White Elephant’ room 
was made very attractive with scores of 
small white elephants over the entrance, 


a huge white elephant on the main table 
within, and hundreds of silver stars pinned 
to dark curtains which enclosed the whole 
room. A moonlight effect was produced 
by using electric bulbs over the door. 
Around the church parlor there were gift 
tables, decorated in white. A huge snow- 
man, with cap and_pipe, stood near the 
grab bag, while young ladies in white en- 
ticed the younger element to buy. The 
E. R. A. orchestra of twenty pieces pro- 
vided music one night. 
the next evening drew 250 people. The 
Ladies’ Circle will clear over $800. Christ- 
mas Sunday brought a congregation of 
three hundred. Copies of Correggio’s ““Holy 
Night” were distributed as calendars. The 
choir was increased. Dr. Rose preached on 
“The Great Happiness Day.” A candle- 
light service was held at 4.30 under the 
joint cooperation of the Sunday school and 
Young Women’s Auxiliary. The church 
looked beautiful with its scores of little 
lights. Antiphonal singing, recitations and 
a short story featured the occasion, which 
ended one of our happiest pre-Christmas 
Sundays. The board of trustees gave Dr. 
and Mrs. Rose a delightful surprise by 
handing them a substantial check as a 
Christmas appreciation at the close of the 
morning service. 

Peabody. — Rev. George E. Hunt- 
ley, D. D., pastor. The church school, 
besides planning good times for all depart- 
ments, held a Christmas session at the 
usual hour on Dee. 28. During morning 
worship the cantata, “The Adoration,” 
was given, the regular quartet being as- 
sisted by a large group of young singers. 
An evening service made up of Christmas 
music, a story, tableaux, and the candle- 
lighting completed a happy day in this 
church. 


Attleboro, Murray Church.—Rev. I. V. 


Lobdell, D. D., pastor. The annual roll 
call with the annual meeting was held 
Nov. 5, about 1380 being present. The 
reports of the officers and that of Mrs. 
Blackford, director of religious education, 
were very encouraging. Murray Church 
closed its 19384 period with a balanced 
budget. Reports from the organized 
classes, the Y. P. C. U. and the Women’s 
Benevolent Society, as well as the Men’s 
Club, all showed the results of hard work. 
Dee. 5 and 6, under the auspices of the 
W.B.S., the annual church fair took place. 
A turkey supper was served to about 200 
people on Wednesday and a cafeteria 
supper Thursday evening. The vestry was 
beautifully decorated with Christmas 
greens. The-vested choir has added much 
to the Sunday services during November 
and December. Christmas observances 
were held by the various organized classes 
and the church school Christmas tree and 
entertainment was held Friday evening 
at the vestry. A program by the children 
of the primary department was given and 
two reels of moving pictures were shown. 
A well-attended and enthusiastic meeting 


A turkey supper ” 


of the Murray Men’s Club was held in the 
vestry with a supper prepared and served 
by the men. Following the supper and 
business meeting the members were enter- 
tained by hunting and fishing pictures 
taken on trips in the Maine and New 
Brunswick woods. An interesting feature 
was an exhibition of Indian song and dance 
by members from the C. C. Wilmarth 
Troop 2 of Boy Scouts, which is sponsored 
by Murray Church. 

Brookline. — Although the Beacon 
Church has no pastor at present, the 
Christmas party was held as usual. For 
the twenty-second time ten girls and ten 
boys—none over ten years of age— selected 
from the hundreds of poor children helped 
by the Morgan Memorial of Boston, were 
given a happy evening. Ten girls and ten 
boys, that has always been the number, 
but this time, Miss Stella Adams and Mrs. 
Thomas Pollitt, in charge of the party, as 
they have been for many years, were 
horrified to see eleven little girls file in. The 
extra girl, the smallest of the group, was 
the sister of one of the boys, and one could 
only surmise that he had brought her along 
and begged so hard that she might go too, 
that no one had the heart to refuse. There 
was plenty of candy and ice cream, and 
one of the workers hurried out to see what 
else she could find. As it was Christmas 
eve the near-by stores were open, and she 
soon came back with doll, sweater, neck- 
lace and tea-set which went very well with 
the others. So the eleventh little girl had a 
marvelous time, and never knew what 
dismay her appearance had caused. The 
young woman worker from the Morgan 
Memorial who, with her husband, came 
out in charge of the children, told some 
of the church people who were there that 
these children were from the very poorest 
families, and that there would be no 
Christmas in their homes except what. 
they were getting there. 


Vermont 


Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. Beautiful exercises were held in 
this church on Monday evening, Dec. 24. 
Miss Olive Calef was in charge of the 
program and presided at the organ. She 
was assisted by the teachers, Mrs. C. A. 
Simmons and Miss Kathryn Worthley. 
Miss.Velma K. Lawler sang two beautiful 
solos. Miss Helen Huntington and Clar- 
ence Simmons, Jr., each gave two vocal 
selections. The boys’ orchestra, comprising 
Delore Roy, Gerald Eastman and Max 
Huntington, furnished excellent music 
which added greatly to the program. All 
children of the Sunday school (seventeen 
in number) did well in their parts. The 
distribution of presents from a well-laden 
tree added the culminating touch to the 
evening’s entertainment. This church was 
greatly favored on Sunday morning, 
Nov. 25, when an official visit was received 
from Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superin- 
tendent. A very inspiring and memorable 
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message was delivered by Dr. Etz, whose 
personality greatly impressed those who 
saw and heard him. The congregation was 
large. The future of this church is uncer- 
tain, the financial situation being very bad, 
owing to the unfortunate state of the 
Chelsea bank, in which this church had 
considerable stock. The treasurer and 
trustees are endeavoring to remedy the 
hard conditions imposed upon us. 

Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin, 
pastor. At long last all trace of the 
damage, caused by the fire on Nov. 17, 
was wiped out, and the first service was 
held in the church on Christmas Sunday. 
One of the largest congregations of the 
year assembled to celebrate the day and 
rejoice that our church home had been 
restored. The interior has been very taste- 
fully redecorated, the organ put in order 
and several very convenient changes made. 
The service was, appropriately, largely 
musical. To say that everyone enjoyed the 
service is a very temperate statement. Thus 
another leaf is taken from the lesson that 
what seems to be a great misfortune may 
be turned into a real blessing. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Mrs. Sue L. Gordon is a member of the 
Universalist church in Livermore, Me., 
and is secretary of the Oxford Association 
of Universalists. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. Bruce W. Brotherston is professor 
of philosophy in Tufts College. 

Herbert E. Woodruff of Opelika, Ala- 
bama, is engaged in agricultural develop- 
ment and extension work for Southeastern 
Railways. He is active in both the local 
and state work of the American Legion 
and the Universalist church. 

James B. Pritchard was a member of 
the expedition of the American Schools of 
Orienta] Research. 

Rev. Albert C. Thomas is minister of the 
First Baptist Church, Fall River, Mass. 

Rev. Richard K. Morton is minister of 
the Congregational church in Rockland, 
Mass. 

* * 
ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


January 6, Morning service, Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City. 
January 14, Lynn, Mass., evening 
meeting. 
* * 


COMMISSION ON SOCIAL WELFARE 


At the recent meeting of the trustees 
of the General Convention, it was voted 
to appoint a Commission on Social Wel- 
fare, composed of Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner as chairman, with the four Uni- 
versalist members of the commission ap- 
pointed by the Free Church Fellowship. 
The personnel of the denominational com- 
mission is Dean Skinner, chairman; Mrs. 
Grace Morrison Poole, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, New York; Presi- 
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dent John A. Cousens, Tufts College, 
Mass., and Fred B. Perkins, Esq., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
* * 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FREE 
CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 


Official Call 


The annual meeting of the Free Church 
Fellowship will be held at the Church of 
Our Saviour, Pierrepont St. and Monroe 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Jan. 22-23-24, 
1935, to receive the reports of the Council 
and Commissions, to plan for future 
activities of the Fellowship, and transact 
such other business as may be necessary. 

Each church, parish or society which is a 
member of the Fellowship is entitled to 
one clerical and one lay delegate. As this 
is the first annual meeting to be held, it is 
important that as large a delegation as 
possible be present. All interested in the 
purpose and work of the Fellowship are 
invited to attend, whether voting delegates 
or not. ; 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* * 
A NEW ENGLAND SUPPER IN 
THE LOWER SOUTH 


When Winthrop Sargent was appointed 
governor of the Mississippi Territory 
(embracing the present states of Alabama 
and Mississippi) he hesitated. There were 
no clams in the lower South and he must 
forego his clam chowders. Then his bean- 
pot! Saturday night would be a vain thing 
without baked beans, and Sunday morning 
would be a travesty on his accustomed life 
without beans and brown bread. His 
friends urged that he could have his bread 
anyway. Sargent wanted yellow meal 
while all the meal in the South was white. 
Then he wanted mince pies! Now if Victor 
Friend had been living at that time, he 
could easily have persuaded Mr. Sargent, 
and neither politics nor the influence of 
friends would have been necessary to 
transfer the new governor from Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, to Natchez, Mississippi. 
All Mr. Friend would have to do would be 
to assure Mr. Sargent that he could send 
him the finest Essex clam chowder, brick- 
oven baked beans, real brown bread, mince 
pies, and if he would welcome it he would 
also send piccalilli and fruit cake! How 
Victor Friend could have vanquished home- 
sickness in the governor’s household and 
how happy would have been the latter 
days of good Judith Murray (relict of 
Rev. John Murray) with her brother 
Winthrop Sargent at his famous mansion, 
Gloucester, at Natchez. 

The fates, however, reserved Victor 
Friend for a much later day. In fact, just 
now we have had at Camp Hill, Alabama, 
a New England supper fresh from the 
generous hand of this famous manufac- 
turer of foods. The parsonage in gala dress 
was the scene of this function, and the 
ladies of the Mission Circle served the meal. 

Lyman Ward. 

Camp Hill, Alabama. 
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UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING 

A union ministers’ meeting will be held 
Monday, January 7, at 10.45 a. m., at the 
Church of the New Jerusalem, 136 Bow- 
doin Street, Boston, Mass., with a musical 
program under the direction of Professor 
H. Augustine Smith of the department of 
church and community music of Boston 
University College of Music. The Boston 
University Choral Art Society, a choir of 
twenty-five voices, will sing. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. Regular morning service 
every Sunday, 10.45. Rev. Robert Killam minister. 
1500 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 1.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


* * 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 

1935 

Jan. 6. New Year’s Sunday. 


Feb. 10. Loyalty Sunday (G. S. S. A. American 
Missionary Offering). 


Jan. 13-20. Young People’s Week. 


Jan. 20. Young People’s Day. 
Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 
Apr. 21. Easter. 


ee 
ANNUAL MEETING 
Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged Persons 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxboro, Mass., will 
be held at Foxboro on Jan. 23 at 1.30 p. m. All 
persons who have paid one dollar or more during 
the past year are eligible for membership in the 
corporation, and are urged to attend. The business 
before the meeting will be the presentation of reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year. The 
present condition of the Home and its prospects for 
the future will be fully presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
3 
MASSACHUSETTS LAYMEN’S BANQUET 


The annual banquet of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist laymen will take place Friday, Feb. 1, 1935, 
at the First Universalist Church, Pleasant Street, 
Worcester. Banquet begins at 6.30 p. m. Tickets, 
75¢. There will be two prominent speakers on sub- 
jects vital to the laymen’s interest in the church— 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., and Ernest W. Davis. 
A state-wide laymen’s organization will be set up. 
Banquet reservations should be sent to the Laymen’s 
Committee, 16 Beacon St., Boston, by Monday, 
Jan, 21. 

ok 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Ordination of Sheldon Christian of Brunswick 
authorized Oct. 22, and fellowship of the Convention 
conferred upon him Dee. 9, by Rev. William Dawes 
Veazie. 


G. W: Sias, Secretary. 
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Educational 


Some Qutstanding New Books 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types 
of people: 


Forty-two Yearsin the White House, Ike Hoover . . $8.50 
America’s Tragedy, JamesTruslowAdams . . . . 3.00 
New Frontiers, Henry A. Wallace . . an Re 2.00 
The Challenge to Liberty, Herbert Hetreet ee ee IL Zeiss 
America’s Hour of Decision, Glenn Frank . . . . 2.50 
While Rome Burns, Alexander Wooleott . . 9. . Pat AS) 
The Story of My Life, Marie, Queen of Roumania .. 4.00 
MakingiasCity.-DougspHortona. | 0. s aeane 1.00 
My Own Story, Marie Dressler . . . re 2.50 
What I Like in Poetry, William Lyon Pie A ae 2.75 
Intolerance, Winfred E. Garrison . . Sea aie 2.50 
You Can Master Life, James Gordon Gilkey Soils 1.75 
Christ and the Third Wise Man, John Oxenham . . 2.00 


Religion Meets the Modern Mind, Russell H. Stafford 2.00 
Social and Religious Problems of Young People, 


HMA 


Sidney Weston and Ralph Harlow. . . ; 1.75 
Secret of Victorious Living, Harry Emerson Fosdick ; 1.50 
The Reason for Living, Robert Russell Wicks. . . 2.00 
Philosophy for Liberalism, Bruce W. Brotherston . . 2.00 
New Era in Religious Education, Angus H. MacLean. 2.00 
Forty Missionary Stories, Margaret Eggleston . . . 1.50 
Deeds of Daring, Archer Wallace .: ... . 1.00 
Mary Peters, Mary Ellen Chase. . .... . 2.50 
SomkedathesRosesstarkevoung 9 y.. « -1e ss . 2.50 
The Taking of the Gry, John Masefield Se ee 2.00 
Lamb in His Bosom, Caroline Miller . . . . . 2.50 
Captain Nicholas, Hugh Walpole . . . . .. 2.50 
The Magic Mirror, Elsie Singmaster. . . . . . 2.50 
dherPeeleEraity Josephine laincolnmge=41 ee Bee ee 2.00 
Good-Bye, Mr. Chips, James Hilton. . . .. . 1.25 


Dusk at the Grove, Samuel Rogers. . . .. . PALO) 


We have a limited number of copies of “The Little Hill 
Farm” and “‘Love That Never Failed,’’ each $1.00. Also ‘‘Na- 
ture Cruisings,”’ bound in red leatherette, for $1.00 (was $2.50). 
‘‘Antiphonal Readings,” $1.00. 


AMAA 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street ate ne nr Boston, Mass. 


4 
= 
i000 Cen 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schco 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students ia enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal. 
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Crackling 


Mary and Jane were sent to the grocery 
-by their mother. She said to them: ‘“‘Get 
me some cinnamon and nutmeg and get me 
a nickel’s worth of each.” 


On the way Mary and Jane wondered ® 
what the ‘“‘each’’ would be like. They re- oe: 
peated the order exactly as it had been fy» — <d : i : ail 4 ® © @ ®8® @ 


given to them. The grocer handed them — §|- 


the cinnamon and nutmeg, but the little J}: -~ By 
shoppers said: 

“You forgot to give us the ‘each.’ ’’— ROGER F. ETZ 
Indianapolis News. 


* * 

The minister’s wife had an unwelcome 
visitor in a very talkative scandalmonger, 
so the minister went out for a stroll. Re- 
turning half an hour later, he called out: 

“That old cat gone, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said his wife, who had still her 
guest talking to her, ‘I sent it home in a 
basket, my dear, this morning.” 

What do you think of that for presence 
of mind and absence of cat?—Christian Chapter 
Life. 


Two interesting booklets by the General 
Superintendent have. just been published: 


Friendship Trails in Japan 


1. On the Blue Pacific 

2. Welcome to Japan and the Mission House 
3. Tokyo: In our churches 

4, Glimpses of Japan from a car window 

5. A Visit to Osaka, Nagoya and Shizuoka 

6 

“ 

8 

9 


* co 


Collector: “‘Say, bozo, I want to collect 
some back payments on your antique 
furniture.” 

Head of the House: ‘‘You’re crazy. I 
never bought any antique furniture on the 
instalment plan.” 

“Well, maybe it wasn’t antique when 
you bought it.”—Montreal Star. 

* 


* 


. Tokyo: With our Workers and Ministers 
. Tokyo: Educational and Social Activities 
. Farewell to Japan 

. On Japan and the Japanese 

filles Walliewtabeatrour /beloAse fo a 10. On Missions and Missionaries 


Methodist family in Baltimore, where grace 
before meat is the rule at every meal. He 
went to Sunday school last week and upon 
his return his father asked him what 


Price i5 cents 


happened. “Not much,” he said. “They | Friendship Trails in Korea 
said grace but they didn’t eat!”’—Christian 
Advocate. é Chapter General Information About Korea 


ib 
2. In Faiku 
Lawyer (for shoplifter): ““Medical wit- 
nesses would testify in this court that my 3. Kumpo 
unfortunate client is suffering from klepto- 4, 
mania. Your Honor, you know what that 5 


Iss. 


The Farm, Wulchon, and the Slipper Industry 
On Leaving Korea 


Judge: ‘‘Yes, it’s a disease the people pay 


me to cure.’”’—Case and Comment. 
x Ox 


Price 5 cents 


John and his sister Mary were arguing. 
Mary was winning on points. 

“Why are you always telling me what to 
do?” asked John. “I’m not your husband.” 


—Oswestry Commercial Circular. 


Fdcis.<- Interpretation --- Adventure --- Suggestion 


Every Universalist will want to help circulate them 
Charged with wife-beating, a Los 


Angeles husband was ordered to kiss his 

wife every day for six months. The woman 
always pays.— Humorist (London). 

* * 

Order of 

“There is talk that the next war will be ip 

fought with radio.” ° ey 7 

a elt Peete mea vo teed come The Universalist’ General Convention 


terrible programs.”’—I’'xchange. 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 
We’ve been bothered for years by a 


superiority complex. It belongs to our 
brother-in-law.—Life. 


